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ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, Exhi- 
bition-road, South Kensington, will be CLOSED for Alterations 
and Repairs after SEPTEMBER 10th, and RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 


October 2nd. 
By order of the Trustees, GEORGE SCHARF. 
Boras SOnCOL OF MINES, 


Dir 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 


During the we first Session, 1871-72, which will commence on 
the 2nd of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTIC AL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph. » F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R. 
Natural History. By T. H. Haxtey' 1 LL.D. F.R.S. 


Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S. 


Mining. 

Geology. By A.C. Remey,} LL.D. F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanies. B Ml. Goodeve, M.A. 

Physics. By Frederic uthrle, -R.S. 

Mechanical Drawing. By the Rev. J. Haythorne ap een A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in one 
sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20l., exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labora- 
tory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, and in the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets in separate Courses of Lectvres are issued at 31. cad 4l. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholarships, 
and = others have also been established by 7 ernment. Royal 

oy 
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OLLEGE of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR OPENING THE COLLEGE. 


The Secretary will attend at the Rooms of the Kajerary and Philo- 
sophical Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on MONDAY, the 2nd day of 
Oc r, — each poe eding day, at Bae My o'clock, A.M, for t! 
pur; of registeti: udents and receiving 

The Professors will requ re the attendance of Students in the Lecture- 
poems = Literary ane Phi losophical Society, on the 7th of October, 

M. to noon, in order to a the respective classes. 
iNavgunAL ADDRESS! ES, 0 to the General Public, will be 
given in the re-Room of the whee. and Philosophical Society 
on Monday, Ls 9th, Tuesday, the 10th, Wednesday, the lith, an 
Thursday, the 12th of October, at Eight o’clock each evening. 
The Lecture 2 Bada will be delivered by Professor i "s. HER- 








e Lecture on Tuesday, by ey W. STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A. 
The Lecture on Wedn Fy ty Professor DAVID PAGE, LL.D. 
The Lecture on Thursday, f. A. FRELRE MARRECO, M ‘ 


rof. 

Ld en for “y Exhibitions will take place at 
tem ms of the College in the Literary and Pitiossphieal 
Society's. ‘building, on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 14th of 

r. Special attention is directed to the condition that Candidates 
for these Ly must send in their names to the Secretary on or 
before the 30t! of September. 

On Thursday, the 19th Of October, the INAUGURAL CURBMORY 
will take place, when the hey Reverend the DEAN OF DURHA 
will deliver an e Lecture-Room of the car | 
Philosophical Society, at ons o'slogk p.m., after which the successful 
Candidates for the Exhibitions will be named. 

A Luncheon will be served at Three o'clock. Further particulars 


will be duly announced. 
THEO. WOOD BUNBING, Secretary. 
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oye of CABINET PICTURES in 

rkonS tr Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—NOTICE to 
EXH he day for taking in Pictures for the ey hy <4 
Exhibition Onl be the 2nd October, from 10 a.m. ‘he 
Regulations can be had on application to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
weneee, a rea ee resident). Time, 30 
Hours a Week ; Salary, to 
describe theis method of instrustion, a and to subjects 





are 
state what other 
they are prepared to teac Power to maintain Discipline indis- 





a Prospectus and information md 4 to 
Schoo! of Mines, Jermyn-street, Londo 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 
OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
) TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION of this School will 
BEGIN on the Ist of October. Scholarships and Free Studentships 
are granted on Examination. Pafticulars respecting Terms of Admis- 
sion may be learnt on application, by letter, to the Secretary, Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, or by personal application 
to the Principal, at the School. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
CIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Session, 1871-72. 
This College supplies, as far as Lage cticable, a complete pone sot 
Instruction in Science applicable the Industrial Arts, e: 


those which may be classed broadly under the heads of CHE! 
yarc JFACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL. 


RE. 
A Dipléma of Assoviate of the College is granted at the end of the 
Three Years’ Course. 

The Course of Instruction is Soengeened LAs me, Seoretary of State 
= — as qualifying for App g Depart- 








™ There are Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 50l. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for 
two years. Two become Vacant each year. They are given to Stu- 
dents who have been a year in the College. There are also Nine Exhi- 
ditions attached to the College, of the yearly value of 501. each, with 
Free Education and Laboratory Instruction, tenable for three years. 
mo become Vacant each year. These are awarded a the Annual 
ia Examiuations of the Science and Art Departmen 
e Fees are 2. for each Cr a S or 101. for all the: Sane of each 
year, with the exception of Labora’ 
The Lab oratory ee is 121. for the fail Course of Nine Months, or 20. 
per month 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and Machinery, Descri _ 
Geometry, Geometrical, Mechanical and Engineering a ee 
rimental Physics, Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical) tany, 
Zoology, Geology and Paleontology, Mining, Surveying. Agriculture. 

The Laboratory is open for Instruction in Practical Chemistry, 
Metallurzy, and Assaying, from 10 to 4 o’clock every Week-day during 
the Session, except Saturdays and Holidays 

The Session commences on MONDAY, Setober 2 

Programmes may be obtained on application to the Secretary, Royal 
College of Science, Stephen's-green, 

FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 


Loxpon INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
ef 1871, will CLOSE on the 30th SEPTEMBER 
Admission DALLY, except WEDNESDAYS, from 10 a.m. "to 6 P.M., 
ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS, HALF-A-CROWN. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The Sixteenth Series of 
Autumn and Winter — . AY CONC ERTS will commence 
on SATURDAY, Mr. —_, 
By order. 














| ba NEV ERSTTY COLLEGE, LONDON. — Session 

-72.—The Session of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
COMM ENCE on MONDAY. October 2. es ek ee oe M., 
by Professor H. CHARLTON BASTIAN R.S. 

The Session of the Faculty of ARTS and paws 5 igeludin me 
Department of the Fine arts) will begin on TU tol 
Introductory Lecture at 3p.m., by Professor ROBINSON. ELLIS va i 
qeeapural Lecture for the Department of Fine Arts, e- WEDNESDAY, 
0 at3p.m., by Professor E. J. POYNTER, A 


The Seexien of the men | of SCIENCE (including the Department 
“>  Anpiied Sciences) will begin on TUESDAY, October 3 


Sept. 19th, 1871. 
CoLLEGE of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EXHIBITIONS, PRIZES, &. 
COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS. 
Four Exhibitions of 15l. each, tenable in the College for two years, 
will be offered for competition in October next 
Candidates will be examined in the following subjects :— 
Arithmetic, including Decimals. 
Algebra, up to smple Equations. 
Euclid, Books I. a 
And one of the | following special subjects, to be selected by the 
candidate :— 
Geology.—Text-book : Page's * Ipteoduateny Text- Book.’ 


Heat.—Text-book : *Orme on Heat. 
Chemistry.—Text-book : Gill's * Cnswietty for Schools,’ omitting 
Chapters XIII. to XVI., XX. and X} 


Candidates must A their names a or before the 30th of September, 
to the Secretary, and a at the same time the special subject in 
which they desire to be examined. 

The Examination will be held at the College on Friday and Saturday, 
the 14th October. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 
Students will be Gietingeiche? into regular and occasional. Regular 
w 0 follow a systematic poh of saty in Seah 
subjects professed in the College as will fit them necessary 
examination at the end of two years for the title, ota Auneciate of the 
— Occasional students will attend such Classes as ee! may 





—Testimonials to 0 be sent at once to Receiver, 
School Mills, Manchester. en 


h ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — 
WANTED, a MATHEMATICAL MASTER (non-resident). 
Saleey, 1801.; Work, 30 Hours a Week. Power to maintain Discipline 
ndispensable.—Testimonials to be sent at once to Mr. Hopsox, the 
Receiver, School Mills, Manchester. 


EASIDE.—WATFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
FOLKESTONE (near The Lees). 
Principal—Mr. J. W. ROBERTS. 


A Gesceh Education and Moe, Treatment. Sea-bathi 
Pursuits. 








"Fiighest 





reference. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, HILL HOUSE, GREAT 
MALVERN. Principals, Misses GARLICK. Aid ed by Resident 
— = Foreign Governesses and efficient Masters. Highest 


OLLAND COLLEGE for LADIES, 2, Notting- 
hill-square. W. RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT STU- 
DENTS RECEIVED. —The NEXT TE commmanaes September 
19th.—For irespessasen, with Names of Professors, address 
Pp made to receive Lag from the Country 
or Abroad. References to C Slergymen and Parents. 














selec 
The Exhibitions of the Onligge can only be held by regular ti 
__ Sent. 19th, 1871. THEV. WOOD BUNNING, hen my 





UEEN’ 8S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESSION 1871-2. 


The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the Session 
1871-2 will be held on Friday, the 20th day of October. 


The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
will commence on THU RSDAY, the 19th day of Uctober. 


By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships and Exhi- 
wis of the Second, Third, and Fourth Years may now be competed 
for by Students who have’ attained the requisite standing in any 
Medical School recognized by the Senate of the Queen’s University, 
and have passed the atricu| lation Examination in the College. 

At the onsuing © ti Eight Scholarships, of the value of 251. 
each, will be offered = competition—viz., Two to Students of the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Years respectively. In addition, 
three Exhibitions of i2l. each will be offered ; two to Students of the 
First, and one to Students of the Second Years respectively ; and two 
Exhibitions of 161. each—one to Students of the Third and Fourth 
Years respectively. 

All Scholars —- exempt from payment of a moiety of the fee for the 


Classes attende: 
By order of the President, 
Ist Sept., 1871. T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 








ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG Lore wt RE-OPEN OCTOBER 2nd, at 
14, Radnor-place, Hyde Park, W. 


IHE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
(late Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN 
OCTOBER 2nd, at 65 and 66, Kensington-gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of 
Ancient History (Ethnology, the Savage and Civilization, Xe. .) 








English Language and Literature (The Drama), Critical Stu 
Enalish Literature, and En ie, peadiog and Composition, will E- 
COMMENCE early in OC’ Miss Drewry has some time 


disengaged for Glasses in Boe —143, King Henry’s-road, Upper 


Avenue-road, N.W. 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
London.—A Course of Thirty-two Lectures on the STUDY of 
ENGLISH LITER ATURE, with especial Reference to Methods of 
Teaching and Learnivg, wiil be gre. to Ladies by rt H. MORLEY, 
at University College, on TUESDAYS, from 6-7 Pp M., nning on 
Tuesday, October 10th, and (with short Meg meg as Christmas and 
Easter) ending on Tuesday, June 4th. Fee, 21. 28.; Governesses, 1. 18. 
a cyarees of Lectures on Mathematics, Physics, Practical Chemistry, 
Latin, English, French, Italian, .. German L 








HE NATIONAL ART-TRAINING SCHOOL, 
South Kensington Museum, will be OPENED for the SESSION 

m the 2nd of OCTOBER, 1871. All Persons not already registe: 
Students, who desire to attend the Classes, must pass # Prstinieerr 
Examination in Freehand Drawing of the Second Grade. Special 
Examinations in this subject will be held, under the pen of = 
Head Master, on Tuesday, the 3rd of October, and ee 
a for information as to Fees, &c., and for ad boy - cmouta 
be m t the Scnoors in Exhibition- road, or to the Secretary, 
Beience Ly Art Department, South Kensington, W. 

_ By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 





a Literatures, Logic, Ju’ risprudence, Constitut rae Law, an 's- 
tory, will begin on and after MUN DAY, October 30 
Prospectuses, Class Tickets,and Free Tickets - tl First Lecture 
of fee ag Course, to be had of the Hon. Sec., J. E. Myung, Esq., 27, 
Oxford-square,- Hyde Park, W. 


( reas — —An English Lady, just returned 

from an A Loteens f ke a Germany, after Three Years’ Residence 
E-ENGAGEMENT, in a Gentleman's Family, as 

7 Baalcte French, German, Drawing, Music. 

Highest 1 References.—Address K. K., Wilson's Atheneum ‘Library, 








'MNHE FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, onder te 
wnt Patronage of the Queen and of H.R. A. the 
Autumn Session.— The CLASSES KE- OPEN on on 
MoNDAY, the. 2nd of ee of Adis 
us aD 





and sorpe to be obtained at 43, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, 
By order, LOUISA GANN, Superintendent. 





ING CLASSES for on Modern teal Mathe- 
aie A Natural Sciences, Shorthand, &c., will on 
MON » October 9. 

The SOHOOL for BOYS eeeenen the ages of 7 and 16 will RE-OPEN 
on TUESDAY, Septem 

Prospectuses of the various an of the College, containing 
full information respecting Classes, Fees, s and Hours of Attend- 
ance, &c., and copies of the Regulations relat ng to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Competition by 
Students of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the 


Be. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, oad also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws 
and of Science), will be held at the College on the 28th and 29th of 


Se 
Phe't College is close to the Gower-street Stellen of the be - 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 


N ROBSON, B.A. 
August, 1871. _— Omale te the Council. 








AKEFIELD SCHOOL of ART.—A Heap 
MASTER is required for the bes ny od School of Art, to 
succeed Mr. Walter Smith, who has ob en 





AbaAbDY and GENTLEMAN (who have no Family), 
living near Regent's Park, RECEIVE as BOARDERS Four 
yenes ¢ Gentlemen preparing for Examinations at the University of 


Ample accommodation is provided,—each Gentleman hevtas o 
separate Bedroom — ~ him, and three other rooms being enti rely 
set apart for purposes of study. 

Terms, One Hundred Guineas per Sessi 

Excellent references will be given. —_ ¥F.G.S., Lewis’s Library, 
136, Gower-street, London, W.U 











the He 
must be a certificated master from South “I “ eee at least 
three Certificates, and must be prep to place such time as the 
——— py oy | may desire in ite ie The \——! is paid b: 
& propo ion 0 Fees, amounting during the year 0 up 
—Applications and | estimons als to be to Mr. John 
Sec., School of Art, Wakehela, of whom further infor- 
Certificates arded. 


pA oy on. 
ti be need not be forw: 


mation may be obtained. 


IRKBECK LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, Southampton- putldings, Chancery-lane. — The 
WINTER aon commences BER 2nd. Evening Classes for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, in all Branches of Education. Lectures are 
delivered a Weekly. — Prospectus gratis on application to the Linzarian. 











a ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hume 


TALBOT, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Cee Oxford, 
First men in Mathematics and Natural Science, RECEIVES a 
FEW in ® Country Home, and Prepares on for the 


Guivertties A the Scientific Professions.—For terms and further 
particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Tavnor, Elmore, Newbury, Berks. 


BGLECTED CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (Adults) 

wis! te, the Study of GREEK or 

LATIN, are favited to ape | Ae Temauce of much experience, whose 

and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly recom- 

mended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Maca , and other great 
Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, 8. W. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The THEOLOGI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT,—New Students must present them- 
selves on TUESDAY, October 3. 


The College Theological Testamur can be obtained by 

A. Graduates in Arts ofany British University, in three terms. 

B. Associates of the Gen. Lit. Dep. of King’s College, in ned ig rms. 

C. All duly qualified persons of 21 years of age, in six te 

Two Studentships of the value of 201. for two years will a adjudged 
by examination to those entering the College in October next. 

There is also a Preparatory Class for those wishing to pass the En- 
trance Examination. 

Por information aoniy personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Ccn- 
NinGHAM, Esq., Secre 

ING’S COLLEGE, London. —DEPAR TMENT 
of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.—New Students 
will be admitted on TUESDAY, October 3. 

The Department is thus divided :— 

I. The Classical Division (embracing Classics, Mathematics, English 
History, and Modern Languages). 

If. The Modern Division, which provides _a system of liberal Edu- 
gation, including English, Latin, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and free-hand egg 

For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 
ninenam, Esq., Secretary. 








ING'S COLLEGE, Lendon.—DEP: AR TME N 1 
of APPLIED SCIENCES.—New Students will be admitted on 
TUESDAY, Uctober 3. 

The Course of Study provides a System of practical Education for 
Young Men who intend to engage in Engineering, Surve »ying, Archi- 
tecture, and the higher branches of Chemical and Manufacturing Art. 

This Department has attached to it a Workshop, also Chemical, 
we sical, and Photographic Laboratories. 

‘o Exhibitions of 301. and 211. will be given at the commencement 


amongst 









of the Michaelmas Term, by Competitive Examination ¢ 
the Students matriculating at that time. The subjects of Examir 
tion will be Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and 
athematics applied to Mechanics. 
For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NincHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The EVENING 
CLASSES.—These Classes will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Oct. 9, 
in Divinity. Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian. Spanish, 
English, History, Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, 
Commerce, Drawing, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Mechanics 
Physiology, Physics, Zoology, Logic, Political Economy, Miner: nlogy, 
Geology, Law, and Public Speaking. 
For the Prospectus apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. 
Cunyincuam, Esq., Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, London. —The SCHOOL. 
—New Pupils can now be admitted. There are three Divisions: 

1. Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Literature, which 
is intended to prepare Pupils for the Universities, for the Theolo »gical, 
General Literature, and Medical Departments of the College, and for 
ba Learned Professions. 

Division of Modern Instruction is intended to prepare Pupils for 
onan and Mercantile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering 
and Architecture in the College, and for the Military Academies. 

3. Lower School.—This Division includes Boys over Eight Years of 
Age, and is intended to give a complete Course of Education up to 
such a point as will prepare them to enter with advantage cither of 
the two Senior Divisions. 

For information apply personally, or by postage-card, to J. W. Cuy- 
NinoHaM, Esq., Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.—MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MON- 
DAY, Cct. 2, with an Introductory Lecture by Dr. RUTHERFORD. 
Warnford Scholarships.—Students entering the Medical Depart- 
ment of this Sasege. in October next, will have the exclusive privilege 
of contending for ‘'wo Scholarships of 25/. each for three s. These 
Scholarships are given for proficiency in Divinity, Classics, Mathe- 
matics, History, and Modern Languages. The subjects may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary 
Five Medical Scholarships are awarded at the close of each Winter 
Session for profi Y 1 Subjects—viz., one of 401. for 
two years; one of 300. : ote year; and three of 201. for one year. 
For further information apply personally, or by postage-card, to 
J.1 w. Cunnincuam, Esq., * Secreta ary. 



















K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
OCCASIONAL STUDENTS. 


Besides the regular Courses of the various Departments, each Course 
of Lectures is open separately to Gentlemen wishing to stady on e 
Subject only without Matriculation.—For information as to Sul jects 
Fees, &c., apply to the Secretary, King’ 's College, London, Ww. 





ING’S COLLEGE. —GEOLOG y. 
EVENING CLASSES. 
A Course of Eighteen pactaree on GEOLOGY will be given by the 
Rev THOMAS WILTSHIRE, M.A. F.G.S., on MONDAY EVEN- 
INGS, commencing on the 9th of October. There will be ist 20 Two or 
more Field Lectures in the neighbourhood of London on Saturday 
Afternoons.—For additional information, apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College, London. 
St: BARTHOLOM EW ’S HOS :P I TA L and 
COLLEGE. 

“ae WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, OCT. 2, 

Students can reside withia the Hospital Walls, subject to the College 
regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College. appli- 
cation may be made, personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden 
of the College, or at the Museum or Library. 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 





<T. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SC HOOL. 
a SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITION in NATURAL 
SCIENC 

A Seton of the value of 401, tenable for three years, and an 
Exhibition of the value of 201, for one yei ur, Will be awarded by open 
Competitive Examination in Natural Science, at St. Mary's Medical 
School, on September 26th and following days. 

Any person will be eligible as « candidate who has passed an Exami- 
nation qualifying him to register as a Medical Student, provided he 

not Jreviensly completed a full year of medical study at a 
a Hospita 

Candidates are requested to call personally upon the Dean at the 
School, on Monday, Sept. 25th, between the hours of 3and 5 p.m., and 
to bring with them a certificate cf having passed the required pre- 
liminary Examination. 

Further information as to the subjects of Examination, and the 
conditions under which the Scholarship and Exhibition will be held, 
may be obtained from Dr. Cheadle, the Dean, or from Mr. Knott, the 
Registrar, at the Hospita 

w. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School, 


EG REES, M.A., Ph.D., &c.—The Foreign Secre- 

ry toa well- known Univers ity is willing to interest himself 

in behalf of qualified Candidates for Honorary or other Academical 
Degre Fees nominal.— Address, in confidence, Tae ForrigN Secre- 
TALY, 19, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, London. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_>—__ 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
To 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in 
one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the Best 

Books of the Season as they appear on liberal terms. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application, 
.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIF’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENGLISH : AND FOREIGN — 
(LATE HOOKHAM’ 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


he New Lists of Books in Circulation and on Sale at the ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN LIBRARY are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


WILIdAM P. KENNEDY, Manager. 


L°X2,0.% LIBRARY, 
, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3l. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to haif-p ast Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CATALOGUE, 158.; to Members, 108. 

ROBE RT H ARRISON, Se seretary and Librarian. 








‘| ‘1H EK UNITED LIBRAR IES 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. Ail the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on public: ation. eae ie 8, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,.* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on applic ation.— Bootu’s, Caurton’s, Hope- 
son’s. and Saunpers & Oriey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 
JRIVATE PUPILS in WEST LONDON.—A 
Public School Man and Graduate in Honours of the University 
of Oxford, late Scholar of Oriel, and Royal Exhibitioner of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, REC ELVES PUPILS at his Chambers.— 
Classics, Veet i Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— Address 
Key. B. » 2, Grea tM urlborough- street, W. 
QP. ANISH L ANGUAGE {and LITERATURE.— 
\)? WANTED, a thoroughly qualified SPANISH SCHOLAR, to give 
Private Lessons.—Apply by letter to H. E. W., 15, Randolph-road, 
Maida Vale, W. 


\ ATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1872.—An 
4 experienced TEACHER, Graduate of London, OFFERS 
LESSONS in any of the subjects required for the above.—C. Sa.is- 
purRY, B.A., 15, Bernard-street, Russell- square, Ww.c. 

YOUNG LADY accustomed to Tuition, and 

who has resided some time in France, is desirons of obtaining 
a SITU ATION as GOVERNESS. Good references will be given, and 
are expected.— AC idress B., 41, Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


ITERARY.—TO AUTHORS.—MSS. can be 
forwarded for inspection, and if suitable will be placed in a 
channel for publication. 
Terms on —— to the Exexuisn Literary Socrery, 17, York- 
place, Baker street, 
as PASSION-PLAY at OBERAMMERGAU, 
well-known Beg nina Gentleman and Author is open to 
G IVE : a A bo TURE, Town or Country, on the PASSION-PLAY, 
as seen by him this Be. mth.—Societies and Institutes should address 
T. S. W., Corinthian Club, Regent-street. 





























N IDDLESEX HOSPITAL. — The WINTER 
2SSION for 1871-72 will be OPENED on MONDAY, October 
ree o'clock, with an Introductory Address by Dr. JOHN 


LECTURES FOR WINTER TERM. 


Medicine—Dr. Greenhow, F.R.S. Surgery—Mr. De Mor; s 
Practical Surgery—Mr. Hulke, F.R.S., Mr. Lawson, Mr. Seer i-Be. 
Diseases of the Eye—Mr. Hulke, F-R.S. Physiology— Mr. Lowne. 
ae — ‘¥ onal M. o Cantab. ‘ Chemistry—Mr. Heisch. 

athologica natomy—Dr. Cayley. Anatomical Dem ome 
Dr. Liveing. College Tutor—Dr. Liveing. ee 


Consulting Physicians—Dr. F. Hawkins, Dr. A. P. Stewart. 
Physicians— Dr. Goodfellow, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Greenhow, F.R.S, 
peer ron pnveician— De. J. Hall Davis. 
ssistan nysicians—Dr. R. Liveing, M.A. Cant dr. Cay 
Dr. ca ™ as Se Sip 
Consulting Surgeon— Mr. Shaw. 
Surgeons—Mr. De Morgan, F.R.S., Mr. Nunn, Mr. Hulke, F.R.S, 
Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Lawson, Mr Henry Morris. 
Dental Surgeon— Mr. Tomes, F. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon— Mr. a 
The Hospital contains 305 beds. There are special departments for 
Cancer (36 beds), for Diseases of the Eye, Diseases of Women and 
Children, and Syphilis. Demonstrations are given during the Summer 
Session on Diseasea of the Skin, and the use of the Laryngoscope. 
Three Clinical Prizes, including the Governors’ Prize of Twenty 
Guinea are awarded to those Students who pass the most satis. 
factory examination at the bedside and in the post-mortem room. 
Class Prizes are also given. There are likewise valuable rewards in 
the form of six resident clinical appointments. Students can avail 
themselves, —_ of charge, of the assistance of the College Tutor, and 
thus avoid, when preparing for the examinations of the Licensing 
ards, the he ecessity of any private teaching apart from that of the 
Medi al School. 
2eral Fee for ecrendenes am the Hospital Practice and Lectures 
required by the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society 
of Apothecaries, 901., which may be paid by insta uments 
Fee for Dental Students, 25 Guineas for the first year, and 15 Guineas 
for the second. 
home of the Members of the Staff receive Students to board with 
hem. 
Further information may be obtained on application to the Trea- 
surer, Dr. Gkeennow; the Dean, Dr. Cayiey; or to Mr. Lucas, the 
Res ident Medical Officer, at the Hospital. 


fMHEATRICAL CRITICISM.—A GENTLEMAN 

of experience desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He has a thorough 
knowledge of Dramatic Chronology.—Address H. H., care of Mr, 
V ‘icker 2, , Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, EC. 


qDITRESS or SUB- EDITRESS toa . FASHION 
y MAGAZINE.—A LADY of experience seeks an ENGAGEMENT 
as above. Writes articles on Fashion, Drama, Music, and general 
Paris Gossip of Society, Salons, Theatres, eng &c.—Address 
Epire ESS, Mr. Channon’s, 10 100, Brompton- road, 8S. 
THE PREKSS.—A REPORTER, who is a verbatim 
Shorthand Writer, a good Reader and Pavagvaphist, DESIRES 
a SITUATION. Age22. References unexceptionable.—Address F. W., 
Constitutionaliat Office, Great Yarmouth. 


YRESS.—The ADVERTI SER is OPEN to 
immediate RE-ENGAGEMENT. Competent Verbatim Reporter, 
Good Paragraphist and Descriptive Writer. Testimonials as to ability. 
Would - willing to canvass Advertisements. Low Salary required. 
—A. T., Post-ottice, Kidderminster. 


> 

\ AGAZINE or AGENCY, CO-OPERATIVE.— 
4 The AIVERTISER, who ae woe large experience in Periodical 
and General Publishing, and who upies central aud commodious 
premises, is open to undertake the PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS 
of a Magazine or Periodical, or to act as the London Agent of a Pro- 
vincial Publisher or otherwise. Reference given.— Address P. W., care 
of UC. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


\ ANTED IMMEDIATELY, as PUB.- 

LISHER of a Newspaper and MANAGER of a Printing 
Establishment, a thoroughly competent and trustworthy person, with 
first-rate references.—Apply by —— stating salary, to Deita, Lom- 
bard News-room, Lombard-street, E.C 





2nd, at T 
MURRAY. 

































} EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., V: alued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and Valuer and 
Accountant to the Trade, 66a, uberaaearanr: 


ITERARY.—3001.—A SHARE in a _ valuable 
New Publication to be DISPOSED OF, which will afford an 
excellent opportunity for deriving a handsome income and the deve- 
lopment of literary talent.—Address L. L., 29, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square. 


GENTLEMAN of Literary Tastes would be 

willing to PURCHASE the COPYRIGHT of a first-class W eg 
Periodical.—Address, with full particulars, post paid, J. 8. 5., 32, 
University-street, W.C. 


wNIPPRa : ° ° 
JARTNERSHIP.—A Liberal SHARE in a high- 
class Journal, Se will appeal directly to a large section of the 
community, is O 2D to one who would co-operate with the 
Advertiser in Le cemeaie a moderate amount of Capital. This is well 
worth the attention of any gentleman of literary tastes, who, whether 
or not taking an active part in the management. might rely on a good 
income by the investment of a small capital. Give real name an 
address.—Z. W., 10, Sechureh P ark Villas, Shepherd's Bush,  W. 


EWSPAPE R NOVELTY.—The Promoter of an 
entirely New Scheme for a Daily Paper, unlike anything that 
has ever been done, and which will be a great boon to Newspaper 
Readers, and command a large Advertising interest, is willing to give 
ONE-THIRD SHARE to any Gentlem: an investing 1,000. This is no 
speculation, aud will yield thousands a year. Particulars at inter- 
hoe —- —Address, with real Name, &., ** Noveitr,” 57, New Kent- 
road, 5. 


po NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and PUB- 
LISHERS.—W. SPEAIGHT & SONS are prepared to undertake 

the PRINTING of one or two additional Weekly or Monthly News- 
papers or Muagazines on very moderate terms. Newspaper av 
Periodica! Printing being a special feature of their Busivess, they can 
guarantee accuracy and speed. Their Plant comprises an extensive 
assortment of Types in good condition, and Machinery of unusual 
excellence and rapidity, each Newspaper Machine being capable of 
producing 1,400 perfect copies per hour. 

Reprints of Popular Works on very moderate terms. Machining for 
the Trade. Every —, of General Printing. 

98 and 99, Fetter-lane, 


VY PE MUSIC-PRINTING.— Estimates given free 
of charge, for all kinds of Type Music-Printing ; also for Pewter- 
Plate Music Printing. For small numbers the latter process is the 
cheapest. Do not uudertake the publishing. Established over Thirty 
Years.—T. C. Davinson, Printer, 167, High Holbora, L ondon. 


IL PAINTINGS LINED, CLEANED and 

RESTORED at E. ANTHONY’S, 1, Duke-street, St. James's, 

Established upw.rds of 30 “oy Every description of Picture-Frames 
made to order; Re-gildin: 
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HE GERSTON HOTEL, at PAIGNTON STA- 

TION, centrally situate, two miles from Torquay, and within 

two minutes’ walk of the bathing machines at agp _— The 

railway fare from London is the same as to Torq rtable 

coffee-room, two billiard-rooms, a ast cdjoun’ for ey alls. din- 

ners, &c., and extensive stabling. Tariff very moderate.—T. Copner, 
Manager. 


Site BATHING.—The ESPLANADE HOTEL, 
“ y a hotel, situate in its own ornamental grounds, facing the 





ton Sands, Torbay, the finest marine promenade + mo 
Grive. aan the safest bathing place in the kingdom. Climate ~~ 
Tariff will be forwarded on application to L. Cuup.eicu, Manager. 


RINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, India, 
China, Australie, mows via Falconara, Naples vid Foggia, 
Shortest and Cheapes te.—For through tickets and eens gq 
apply to the SOUTH ITALIAN RAILWAY.—Agents, Lebeau & Co., 
6, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


pus VACANT at Newington Green.—A 

GENTLEMAN required to conduct the SUNDAY MORNING 
SERVICE.—Address Treasurer, care of Chapel-Keeper, north side 
of Stoke Newington Green, London, N. 


O BE LET, the LABORATORY and CELLARS 
under the Royal Institution, in Bond-street, Manchester, at 
resent in the occupation of Dr. F. Crace Calvert. Good lights. 
Possession may be had at Christmas next. —Apply to Epwin W. 
MARSHALL, Assistant-Secretary, Royal Institution, Manchester. 


O BOOKBUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS (some scarce and curious), on various 

Subjects, and Books Wanted, may be had for One Stamp from J. Hart, 
Bookseller, 19, Darley-street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

















OR CHEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS— 

Second-hand, New at reduced rates, and Handsomely Bound 

Books ; also, Cheap Village Libraries—see BULL’S a 
gratis and post free upon application. —9, Wi igmore-street, 





HORTHAN D. —PITMAN ’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or Private Instruc- 
tion given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s. the Complete Course of 
Lessons. Schools, Colleges, and Public Institutions attended. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C 


Peete RES AT 5, 545 AND 6 PER CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 

The DIRECTORS are prepared to issue New DEBENTURES, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three 
Years at 5) per cent.; and for Five Years at 6 per cent. per annum ; 
also for _— periods, on terms to be ——— at the Office of the 
Compan: R. A. MERON, Secretary. 

P mereton Buildings, Old Broad-street, E. o* 


NEOLOGY.—TWO CABINETS for SALE, con- 


taining 6,00) specimens of Minerals, Log and Fossils, scien- 
tifically arranged. Price 3,000 guineas. Apply y to Professor Tennant, 
F.R.G.S., No. 149, Strand, London, who hasalso Elementary Collections 
at 2 guineas, 5 guineas, 10 guineas, 20 guineas, to 100 guineas each. 


O SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN and SOCIE- 
TIES, MANAGE a of nig oy OTHERS. 

For SALE, by PRIVATE TEN he whole of ~ Totes 
COLLECTIONS of FOSSILS, MINERALS. and RECENT BRITIS 
and FOREIGN SHELLS, formed with great care, and at a ped ad 
able expense, by the late W.A. PROVIS, Esq., F.G.S., of the Grange, 
Ellesmere, Salop. 

The Collections consist of several Thousand good S which 











Price One Shilling, Monthly, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 144, for OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
“ HOW is the WORK of the NATION DONE?” 
“PATTY.” Chapters LIII.—LIX. 
“UNFULFILLED”: a Poem. 
“The EARLY HISTORY of OXFORD.” By J. R. Green. 
Part I. The Town. 
“The JADE QUARRIES of KIEN-LUN.” 
“BLANK COURT; or, Landlords and Tenants.” By Octavia Hill. 
“ CENTENARIANISM.” By E. Ray Lankester. 
“The POEM of the CID.” By Mary Arnold. 
“A VICTIM of PARIS and VERSAILLES.” 
Part IL. Versailles. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


phe QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE 
and Annals of f Misies. Metallurgy, Engineering, Industrial 
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Edited by I WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., &e. 
On Friday next, No. 32, — 1871, price 5a. ‘Tilustrated. 


Contents. 
1. The Fuel of the Sun. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S. 
2. Molecules, Ultimates, toms and Waves. By Mungo Ponton, F. R.S.E. 
3. aon eater Experiments on Psychic Force. By William Crookes, 


8 
4. The Recent Gun-Cotton Explosion. 
5. agg ee suggested by Patent Rights. 


6. == odern British Urduance and Ammunition. By Lieut. 8. P. 
Jliver, 7 
Notices of Books—Progress of the various Sci Recent Scientifi 





Literature, &c. 
London: Offices ¥ ry Quarterly Journal of Science, 3, Horseshoe- 
court,  Ludgate- hil » Ms ithnlhbs 


fas BUILDER, conducted by Mr. Gro. Gopwry, 
F.R.S., is published every FRIDAY, price 4d., or by post 4'd., 
and addresses itself to all classes. It is illustrated with fine Engravings, 
and is supported by Writers of Eminence. See Number for this week 
for View and Plans of a Residence in North Wales— Pompeii Revisited 
—State of Shepton Malet—the Sewers of St. George’s, Hanover-square— 
Scraps on the Stairs, &c.—1, York-street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


UGSBURG ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG.— 

A _High-Class German Newspaper, with a large and influential 
Circulation. It is en in by the better classes of society, including 
the commercial world, and is to be found in all the principal Cafés, 
Hotels, and Reading- Rooms on the Coutinent. Hen mee, as & medium 
for Advertising. it will be found superior to any other Continental 
publication. Advertisements, 4d. a line, ~~ Subscriptions, 2l. 108. per 
o any oe t of the United 














annuum, or 138. a Quarter, post free t 
Kin, dom. Ly ~~ by nse te ‘Agent for Eugland,"A . Siege, English 
and Fore -street, Lond on. 








=y ELU'S DIARY of thee WAR.—A‘’NAR- 
RATIVE of the WAR, by Dr. W. H. RUSSELL, §; a 
Correspondent of the Times at the Head- -Quarters of H.I. 
Crown Prince, will appear in Weekly Parts in the ARMY and NAVY 
GAZETTE, commencing October 7, price 6d., by post 64d.; quarterly, 
7s. Ofall Kew emg and Booksellers. 
: 16, Wellington- street, | Strand, London. 





5 vols. imp. 8vo. price 31. 38. 


(THE BOOKWORM. By J. Pu. Berseav.—A 
few Perfect Sets of this Bibliographical Review, printed at 250 
Copies only, illustrated by Hundreds of Facsimile Engravings, 
may still be had at the Office of the Courrier de Europe, 42, Tavistock- 
street, Covent garden, W.C. 





are named and classified according to their age. genera, species, and 
localities. They are arranged in stand Glass Cases. and will be sold 
geen, or in three Lots, as Fossils, Minerals, and Shells, to suit 


urc! 

The Collections can be seen, by int lication to Mr. C. 
Parry, Auctioneer, Siieemena, Salop, from oe “ Descriptive Circu- 
lars and further information may be obtained. 


ONw Ar! ES.—9 Octobre,’ 1871.— GRANDE 

VENTE PUBLIQUE, a preede am, de la Collection univer- 

selle de MONNAIES de TOUTES es NATIONS, délaissée par feu 

Mr. T. D. Engel. a Amsterdam. Le Catalogue se distribuera par l’Auc- 

tionnaire G. THEUD. BOM, Kalverstraat, E. 10, 4 Amsterdam. 
Demandes affranchies. 














Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous and Scientific Apparatus. 


i" R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY, September 29, at half- past 12 precisely, CAMERAS, LENSES, 
and other Photogr: aphic Apparatus—Griffin’s Gas Assay Furnace, and 
a variety of Chemical Rupeassen_Selevotesae aud Objects for ditto— 
and a great assortment of Miscellaneous Articles. 
On view the Morning of | Sale, and Catalogues had. had. 


METTINGHAM CASTLE, SUFFOLK (One Mile from Bungay 
Railway Station). —Ezxcellent Household Furniture, Valuable 
Library of Books, Old China, &c. 


ME ESSRS. H. & J. READ will SELL by AUC- 
n the Premises, and without reserve,on WEDNESDAY, 
the athe | THUR SDAY, the 5th of October, the entire valuable 
Assemblage of HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, Carriages, Horses, 
Outdoor Effects, Library of a _— (upwards of 1,000 volumes), 
} od og few En earrings, © he property of the "Executors of 
e late Rev. JAM TTING. SAFFORD. The Books com- 
oie Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, original edition — 
Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft— Black Letter and other old 
Bibles—Raleigh’s History of the World, 14666—Knight’s Old England, 
2 vols.—The Eurle of Sterline's Recreations with the Muses, 1637— 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 3 vola—The 
poate Encyclopzdia, 10 vols.—New Annual Register, 25 vols.—Year- 
Book of Facts, 6 vols.—Strickland’s Queens, 20 vols.—Johnson’s Lives, 
4 vols, —poatents. Collection of Poems, 11 vols.—Robertson’s Works, 
8 vols.—Voltaire’s Works. 25 vols.—Tillotson’s Works, 12 vols.—Swift's 
W — 16 vols.—Paley’s Works, 5 vols., &c. 
May ‘be viewed the day peer to the Sale by holders of Catal 








536 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, price 12s. 


RUTHS versus SHADOWS; or, the Real and 
the False. Intended mainly to pours oi "the Lrapedy of Science 
to Fathom the Mystery of Creation. By F. R. 
ndon: John B Day, Savoy-street, Strand. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, red edges, New Edition, price 28. 


RISH LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED. By 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. M. g 1.A., Author of ‘The Origin ~ | 
History of Irish Names of Place 
Dublin: M'‘Glashan & Gill, 50, Upper Sackville-street; and all 


Booksellers. 
SY AttEeas of INTEREST for the 
THOUGHTFUL.” 


A SERIES of four Pamphlets bearing this title, and dealing with 
the following subjects—* The practical usefulness of Life Assurance,” 

good Investment for Savings,” ** How to grow Rich, ” * Concerning 
amt Gambling Transactions in which Prudent People sometimes 
engage ”—will be forwarded post free on application to the Secretary of 
the Cuurcn oF Enotanp Assurance Company, 9 and 10, King-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 








Just ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
with Portrait, price 33. 6d. 
A TU RE - ST wa D yY, 
As applicable to the Purposes of Poetry and Eloquence. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., &e., 
Author of ‘ Life of the M: Tab of 4 orcester,’ * Life of Samuel 
artlib. 
“*This book is exceedingly interesting onal instructive.”—Glube. 


Published by William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. Sold by Simpkin, 
Marshall « Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


HE MERCHANT'S CLERK: a Short Expo- 
sition of the Laws and Customs regulating the principal P 
rations of the Counting-house ; with Szamples of Practice. For the 
use of Clerks and Coinmercial Studen 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. By Epwarp AMBROSE 
lair Ar Surgeon, Bengal Medical ation. 


Burli sti 











only. Catalogues may be had on a. of ‘six nego on application 
to Messrs. Read, Beccles, Suffolk ; 











THE. QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADvERTISE- 
. MENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number of the above 
Petiodiest must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS 
by the 6th of October. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FREELIGHT : a Magazine, devoted to the Highest 
Thought and the Noblest Jeviertiens, will appear in November. 
Contributors : Heraud, W. Maccall, M. Conway, Dr. Sexton, 





J. A. 
B.T. W. R., Miss Heraud, &c. 
Publisher: Burns, 15, Southampton-row. 





Ninth Edition, revised to the present time, 


LEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
- bd Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo. pp. 297, 

_— By the same Author, 

MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, ont Relatieal. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 
with a copious Index, 7 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 
Pp. 112. Forty-eighth Thousand. 1s. 


FIRST STEPS in GuocRarey. Pp. 56. 
mn - -eighth Thousand. 6d. in cloth ; 4d. se 
iliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh = “London. 











THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 





Just published, 


T AVERSALS PSALMODY and CENTURY 
HANTS. centeiates Hymn-Tunes, with Hymn-Chan’ 
Kyries, Glorias, &c., ected hom * Old Chi =) i Paalmody.” and ott —_ 
orks and manuseri mentee ot ate Rev. avergal, M.A. 
Cloth gilt, lettered, with fal Preface, - BY ae Poreraie price 58. 
Cheaper forms at 3s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. ‘Century of Chants’ alone, 
ls. and 9d.—“* An im rtant addition to our Church music.” 


mdon: Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, and of all 
Musicsellers, 





This day, 8vo. ls. 


ARWINISM; being an Examination of Mr. 


WRIGHT Ear” Mivart’s * Qneaia of Species.” By CHAUNCEY 


Also, 
DARWIN on MAN. Seventh Thousand. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. 
DARWIN on the ORIGIN of SPECIES. Tenth 


Thousand. Post 8vo. 14s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


COMPILATIONS. 





PIERSE & NASHE’S 


CITY of LONDON CHARTERS. 
RAILWAY and LAND TAXATION and “ey. Three Edi- 

tions ; reviewed in the Times Leader, Ist Nov., 
COMPANIES’ AUDITS, Report on, by a Special. Auditor. 
CARRIERS’ LAW and RAILWAYS. 
RAILWAY PROSECUTIONS, ROBBERIES, &c., of 1845. 
BRADSHAW'’S COMPANIES’ MANUAL, edited for 1954. 
CHANCERY TIME TABLES. 
MERCHANT SEAMEN’S LAW, and BOARD of TRADE. 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS. 
10. HISTORICAL and GENEALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
11. The BARONS of MAGNA CHARTA. (Compiling) 

New Editions now compiling. 

Adelphi Chambers, Strand, and Albany, Piccadilly. 





SPENaaewo wr 





FORESTRY. 
Just published, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


HE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the 
Planting, Rearing, and General Management of poses —— 
By JAMES BROWN, LL.D. ood-Surveyor and Nurse) 
Stirling. Fourth Edition brought up to the present state x the 
Science of Arboriculture. Royal 8vo. with Engravings, 1!. lis. 6d. 
“* Beyond all cout, this is ee beet book on the subject of Forestry 
extant. Pemourean tof” Horticultu 
“On all sides it is acknowledged as the standard authority..... The 
practical portions of this book are admirable; no better guide could be 
rae in the hands of the young forester.”—Gardeners’ Ch le. 

In these and many other hints the amateur and the professional 
yy will alike = cause to be grapetsl for the service which 
this thoroughly British 
pursuit oma study t 7s me truly" improved ond enlarged’ fourth edition 

turday Review. 





* The Forester. 
William Snaeeent & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


——eeee 
Just published, Part IIT. “ HEAT,” 4s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele- 


mentary Treatise. By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by Prof. EVERETT, 
D.C.L., of Queen’s College, Belfast. In Four Parts, medium 8vo. 
Illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. Part I. MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, and PNEU MATICS, 48.62. Part Il. HEAT, 
4s, 6d. 








Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 


Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes 
on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and Latin Style. By the Rev. 
ISLAY BURNS, D.D. Revised by the Author of ‘The Public 
School Latin Primer,’ and several distinguished Teachers. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the VARIOUS MEMBERS of the 
HUMAN FRAME; their Constitution and the Functions they 
Discharge. From the French of A. LE PILEUR,M.D. Illus- 
trated by Forty-five accurate Engravings by Lévei.ué, 





OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, TECH- 


NOLOGICAL and SCIENTIFIC. With Surriement. Adapted 


to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 
2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 41. 


The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL, 
About 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo. cloth, 25s, 


v 
The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, ETY- 
MOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. About 
300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 148. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY, ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. Abridged 
by the Author from ‘The Student’s Dictionary.’ Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, red edges, 53, 6d. 





Buiackiz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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Just pubtiched, > crown 8vo. pp. 380, with 28 Portraits and numerous 
r Wood Engravings, price 68. cloth, 
HRENOLOGY, and HOW to USE it in 
ANALYSING CHARACTER. By NICHOLAS MORGAN. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








TEXT-BOOKS, &c., BY ‘PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Just published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. The Parts may be had separately :— 


I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION, price 6s. 6d. 
By the same Author, Revised Editions :— 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 
Crown 8yo. 48. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. 
108. 6d. , 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. §&vo. 15s. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 108. 6d. 
GEETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 


OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-s street, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. fancy wrapper, price ed. 


RITANNIA in COUNCIL: a Political 


Retrospect. 
London : Grant & Co. 102, Fleet street. 


MELIN’S CHEMISTRY.—Messrs. Harrison & 
have the ooeas to announce the completion of the 
uy DBOOK of CHEMISTRY. Translated and edited by HENRY 
ATTS, B.A. i The Concluding Volume (the 18th) will be 
published in Octobe 
An Index to the ‘entire work is in preparation, and will be ready 
in January, 1872. 
Harrison & Sons, Booksellers to Her yw and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59, Pall Mi all, London, 8.V 


Cerne S of BIOLOGY ; being a Systematic 
View of the Anatom » Physiology, Embryology, and G yenealogy 
of Body, Soul, Mind and Spirit. By HUGH DOHERTY, M.D. 
8vo. cloth, 560 pages, 10s. 
Triibner & Co. London. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
DEDICATED TO THE POET LONGFELLOW, 
ONGS of the HEART: Poems on various 
Subjects. By W. BLAKE ATKINSON. 
Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelils start.— Longfellow. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate-hill, E.C 




















Just published, 420 pp. 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d. 
CCE MESSIAS; or, the Hebrew Messianic 
Hope and the Christ ian Reality. By EDW ARD, HIGGINSON, 
Author of * eed Spirit of the Bible,’ ‘Astro-Theology,’ ‘Six Essays on 
Inspiration,’ 
Williams & ‘Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Fi Frederick- street, E Edinburgh. 


HEAP ISSUE of the Rev. Dr. G. Vance 
SMITH’S ‘The BIBLE and POPULAR THEOLOGY.’—The 
Volume is to be paid for on rs pirne A single copy, 28. 6d. carriage 
free. To Non-Subscribers, 3s. 
Address, before the 26th inst., to S Beets Spears, 178, Strand, London. 
SUSSEX HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
The Unsubscribed Copies of 
‘HE NEW RIStoR® of the COUNTY 
USSEX. 
By M. A. one ae Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 
Half the Price recently paid by the Subscribers. 
Two handsome Volumes, 8vo. om 128. 6d., instead of 258. ; or by post 
or 138. 6d. 








The work contains a comprehensive view of such matters as are 
usually found in the more costly volumes relating to County History. 
The local information—Manorial, Antiquarian, Ecclesiastical, and 
Anecdotal—has been collected at considerable labour and expense. Une 
other feature of the work is an Index of Reference to the first twenty 
volumes of the ‘Sussex Archzological Collections.’ The arrangement 
being alphabetical, easy reference can be made to their contents. 


LOWER’S SUSSEX WORTHIES, History, 
Biography, Antiquities. Royal ito. half-morocco, 16 Plates, a very fine 
volume, price 308. 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 
Volumes to complete sets from 4s. each. 
Catalogue of Old Books for a stamp. 
W. J. Smith, 43, North- street, Brighton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS gt the CLARENDON DON 


ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW. By Gatvs. 


} ihe a a and Commentary by EDWARD POSTE, M.A. 
(In a few daye. 


LIVY. Book I. With Introduction, Historical 
Examination, and Notes, by J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Professcr of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 68. 

(Just ready. 
New and Revised Edition, extra feap. Svo. 108. 6d. 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DE- 
FECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity: embracing all 
the Tenses used by Greek Writers, with Reference to the Passages 
in which they are found. By W. VEITCH. (Just ready. 


New and Revised Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


A TREATISE on HEAT. By Batrovur Stewart, 
LL.D. F.R.S. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 

(Just ready. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. 

By JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 63. 6d. (Just ready. 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press; and Published by Mac- 

millan & Co. London, Publishers to the University, 





On October 5th, in 1 vol. 4to. price 24s. 


WILD MEN and WILD BEASTS cenes in 


Camp and Jungle. By Lieut.-Colonel GORDON CUMMING. With Illustrations by Colonel R. Barerie. 
Epmonston & Doveras, Edinburgh. Hamitton, Apams & Co. London. 


A SURVEY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Epmonston & Dovetas, Edinburgh. Hamittron, Apams & Co. London. 


On October 5th, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, illustrated, price 6s. 


PAST and PRESENT; or, Social and Religious Life 


in the North. By H. G. REID, Author of ‘ Lowland Legends,’ ‘ Life of the Rev. John Skinner,’ &c. 
Epmonston & Dovuetas, Edinburgh. Hamitton, ApamMs & Co. London. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
No. 51, for OCTOBER, Now Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 








LIVES of the K. MBLES. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of ‘ The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Pw ow ready. 


“‘ The reader will find much that is entertaining in these volumes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Able volumes."’—Observer. 

** Full of interest and amusement.”—Era. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald's criticisms on dramatic questions strike us as generally sound and valuable.”—Echo. 

** Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clear and tolerably correct summary of all that people in genera} 
care to know about the Kembles.”—Times. 


LIFE BENEATH the WAVES; 


of the Brighton Aquarium. With numerous Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. In 


[Now ready. 


and a Description 


[Now ready. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


The NEWSPAPER PRESS: 


and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘ Random Recollections,’ &c. 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN ; 


Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND. 1 vol. 6s. 


tts Origin, Progress, 


[Now ready. 


or, Memoirs of 


[Now ready. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 


NOTICE —A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR,’ 


ONLY AN ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ Lady Wedderburne’s Wish,’ ‘ Under the Red Dragon,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of Two Generations. 


By G. M. FENN, Author of ‘ Bent, not Broken,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


OLD AS THE HILLS. By Douglas Morey Ford. 


8 vols. [Now ready. 


WIDE of the MARK. By the Author of ‘ Recom- 


mended to Mercy,’ ‘Taken upon Trust,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ 


LADY JUDITH. By Justin M‘Carthy, Author of 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. A New 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ ‘Wee Wifie,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


EDITH. By C. A. Lee. In 2 vols. 
The NOMADS of the NORTH: a Tale of Lapland. 


By J. LOVEL HADWEN. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


[Now ready. 
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THE 


“ROYAL” 


NOTICE. 


EDITION OF OPERAS. 


The Publishers beg to announce their intention of adding to this Series during the present year the following Three Operas :— 


in their original and perfect form, with Italian and English Words. 


MEYERBEER’S ROBERT LE DIABLE (October 1). 


MEYERBEER’S LES HUGUENOTS (November 1). 
ROSSINTS GUILLAUME TELL (December 1.) 


These great works have, owing to their length, never before been presented to the public in a cheap form. For this reason it would be impossible to include 
them in the “ROYAL OPERAS” at the usual price, each work occupying about 500 pages, or double the amount of an ordinary Opera. But, as their omission 
would seriously interfere with the completeness of the Series, the Publishers have determined to issue them as Double Volumes, and they will therefore be published 


NOW READY, 


Paper, each 5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Paper, each 2s. 6d.; or cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


FAUST. LUCIA LI LAMMERMOOR. IL BARBIERE. 
IL TROVATORE. FRA DIAVOLO. FIDELIO. 
MARTHA. LA TRAVIATA. FIGARO. 

DON JUAN. I PURITANI. LUCREZIA. 
NORMA. LA SONNAMBULA. RIGOLETTO. 





LA FIGLIA. 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 
DON PASQUALE. 

UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 








CLARIBEL’S POPULAR BALLADS. 


TAKE BACK THE HEART 
MAGGIE’S SECRET. 

WE'D BETTER BIDE A WEE. 
YOU AND I, 

DRIFTING. 


COME BACK TO ERIN, 
CHILDREN’S VOICES. 
DREAMLAND. 
SUSAN’S STORY. 
STRANGERS YET. 


Each 4s. 


HOPE. 


JANET’S CHOICE. 
I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. 
FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


WONT YOU TELL ME WHY, ROBIN? 
HALF-MAST HIGH. 

SILVER CHIMES. 

LITTLE BIRD ON THE GREEN TREE. 





LILLIE’S FIRST 


With Fifteen Illustrations, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


‘‘This is an attempt to do for child-learners of the piano what has been done in so many other 
departments of elementary instruction—in other words, it seeks to make the path of knowledge 
the path of pleasure, by smoothing the rough places and strewing the way with flowers. The 
anonymous lady editor has throughout shown truly feminine tact and taste. Very gently does 
she guide Lillie’s first uncertain steps, explaining everything in simplest language, and giving 
When Lillie is tired, there are pictures for her to 
look at; and when the little woman desires to play a ‘real tune, you know,’ she may take her 
choice anywhere between a two-part version of ‘In my Cottage’ and Offenbach’s ‘Grand Duct oss’ 
To the thousands of mothers and elder sisters who have charge of our future amateur 


just enough of explanation at the right time. 


waltz. 
pianists this book will be a godsend.”—Daily Telegraph. 


been discarded, 
information. 


“One of the most admirable tutors extant for teaching the 


MUSIC BOOK. 


ianoforte. Foreign terms have 


technicalities avoided, and simple English words used to impart the necessary 
The dullest child could, we believe, be instructed through this medium by a most 
indifferent teacher, and the gradations are so easy that an intelligent child could almost master 
them by itself. The book is rendered unusually attractive and interesting by several appropriate 
and suggestive illustrations. ' It is full music size, beautifully printed on very thick toned paper, 
has sixty-four pages, and contains nearly a hundred exercises and airs. That it will on its merits 
find its way into general use is evidently anticipated by the publishers, for they would scarcely 
have brought out so excellent and well got-up a publication at so small a price as half-a-crown if 


they did not confidently look to repayment by a very extensive sale. We think their anticipations 
will be realized.” —Somerset County Herald. 





BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH NUMBER. 


153. L. 8. D.. Musical Charade for Three Performers. 

152. Songs of a Grandfather. By A. Scott. Christmas Number of 
Comic Songs. zs 

151. ‘ Les Brigands,’ for Pianoforte. 

150. ‘Ia Périchole,’ for Pianoforte. 

149. * Princess of Trebizonde,’ for Pianoforte. 

148. The New Christy's Number (20 Songs). 





| 
| 


147. The New Ballad Number, by Molloy, Gabriel, Hatton, &c. (20 | 


Songs). 
146. The New Dance Number (8 Sets). 
145. Dolores’ Songs ((2). 
144. Schubert’s Fantasia Sonata (Op. 78). 
143. Chopin’s Mazurkas—complete. | 
142. * Lucia di Lammermoor,’ for Pianoforte. 
141. German Volksleider, arranged for Pianoforte, by Gollmick (10). 
140. Stephen Heller's Studies of Expression and Rhythm (24). 
139, Molloy’s and Arthur Sullivan’s Songs (12). 
138. Gounod’s Songs (10). 
7. Schubert’s Sonatas, Nos. 9 and 10. 
. Schubert's Sonatas, No. 6 (Op. 147), No. 7 (Op. 164), No. 8. 
35. Schubert's Sonatas No. 3 (Op. 123), No. 4 (Op. 123), No. 5 (Op. 143). 
34. Schubert’s Sonatas, No. 1 (Op. 42), No. 2 (Op. 53). 
. Mozart’s Sonatas, Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19. 
32. Mozart’s Sonatas, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
31. Mozart’s Sonatas, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Mozart's Sonatas, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Mozart's Sonatas, Nos. 1 (Fantasia and Sonata), 2, 3. 
* Masaniello,’ for Pianoforte. 
7. ‘Crown Diamonds,’ for Pianoforte. 
* Fra Diavolo,’ for Pianoforte. 
25. ‘ William Tell,’ for Pianoforte. 
24. ‘Zampa,’ for Pianoforte. 
23. * Le Domino Noir,’ for Pianoforte. 
12:. ‘ Don Pasquale,’ for Pianoforte. 
. Thalberg’s Fantasias—Home, Sweet Home, Last Rose of Summer, 
and Lillie Dale. _ 
120. Thalberg’s Art of Singing applied to the Pianoforte—Six Pieces. 
119. * Rigoletto,’ for Pianoforte. 
118. * Le Nozze di Figaro,’ for Pianoforte. 
. Chopin’s Valses—complete. 
118. * Echoes of the Streets.’ Eight Quadrilles on Popular Airs. 
115. * Robert le Diable,’ for Pianoforte. 
1l4. Beethoven's 45 Original Waltzes. 
11’. Schumann’s 43 Characteristic Pieces. 
112. ‘ Don Juan,’ for Pianoforte. 
lll. * Lucrezia Borgia,’ for Pianoforte, 
110, * Fidelio,’ for Pianoforte. 
109. ‘31 Barbiere,’ for Pianoforte 
108. * Martha,’ for Pianoforte 
107. ‘ Norma,’ for Pianoforte. 










106. ‘ The Grand Duchess,’ for Pianoforte. 
105. * Der Freischut7,’ for Pianoforte. 

* La Sonnambula,’ for Pianoforte. 

New Dance Music. Fourth Selection. 

Strauss’s New Dance Music. 

Robert Schumann’s Short Pieces (22.) 

Franz Schubert's Impromptus (6) and Momens Musicaux 
Santley’s Songs (26). 

Old Songs of Ireland. Third Selection (17). 

Old Songs of Ireland. Second Selection (17). 

Old Songs of Ireland. First Selection (16). 

m= by Thomas Haynes Bayley, Alexander Lee, Hodson 
Christy's Minstrels’ Newest Songs. Tenth Selection (25). 
‘ Crispino e la Commare,’ for Pianoforte. 

Ninth Selection (20). 


SSRERSSESEERE 


Christy's Minstrels’ Songs. 
Songs of Scotland (20). 
Moore's Irish Melodies (20). 
Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs. Eighth Selection (20). 
Leybach’s Popular Fantasias (6). 
Mendelssohn's Shorter Pieces (8). 
Heller's Promenades d'un Solitaire. 
Kuhe’s Fantasias for Pianoforte (8). 
Vocal Duets by Balfe, Braham, Bishop, Gabriel, &c. (10). 
National Anthems, arranged by Beyer (12). 
New Dance Music. Third Selection. 
Stephen Heller's Short Pieces (12). 

rawing-room Pianoforte Pieces by Modern Composers. 
Selection (10). 


SERSERSAES 


I 
© 


ang 


Sir Henry Bishop's Songs (13). 

. Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs. Seventh Selection (20). 
. Sacred Songs (14). 

73. Standard English Songs. Third Selection (16). 

72. Sacred Music for Pianoforte. 

71. Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs. Sixth Selection (20). 
70. Christy’s Minstrels’ Songs. Fifth Selection (20). 
Golden Wreath. 28 Juvenile Songs 


a 
u 


oe 
S 


Juvenile Pianoforte Album. 34 Pieces and Dances. 

Christy’s Airs for Pianoforte (100). 

Reels and Country Dances for Pianoforte (100), 

Comic Songs (25). 

Dance Music. Second Selection. 

* Ruy Blas,’ for Pianoforte. 

Edward Capern’s Songs (12). 

* Un Ballo in Maschera,’ for Pianoforte. 

Beethoven's Sonatas, Op. 106—Op 109—Op. 110—Op. 111. 

Beethoven's Sonatas, Up. 78—Op. 79 (Caractéristique)— 
Op. 90—Op. 101. 


FRSERLERSAZ! 





BOOSEY & CO. Holles-street, London, W. 


| 50, 
| 49. 


(6). 


» &e. (20). 


Second 


English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Airs, for Pianoforte (100). 
New Songs and Ballads by Claribel, Dolores, Balfe, &. (18). 


Classical Pianoforte Album. 30 Gems from the Great Masters. 





| 


Op. 81— | 


| 48. 


PPLE IAN@se 


DESSERERSSRBSESSRSSRSPRSESES 


ionata)—Op. 57. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, Op. 23 (Pastorale)—Op. 31, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Beethoven's Sonatas, Op. 22—Op. 26—Op. 27, No. 1 (Moonlight)— 


ate 
5 


Beethoven's Sonatas, Op. 49, Nos. 1 and 2—Op. 53—Op. 54 (Ap- 
57. 


















Op. 10, Nos. 1, 2,3—Op. 13—Op. 14, Nos. l and2 
2, Nos. 1, 2, 3—Op. 7. 

Meyerbeer, &c. (8). 
Songs (15). 


Words (20). 


oe 


Puget, &c. (20). 
(24). 


and 2. 
ords (10). 







(16). 
(20). 
* Songs. (20). 
Songs. Second (20) 
maaan, Auber, (10). 
(16). 


and Osborne's Fantasias (12). 


(12). 
to‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Kucken, and Keller (12). 


(20). 
(12). 


Pieces (12). 
by Goria, Talexy, Wely, &c. (10). 
(9). 


(25). 






(50). 
(12). 


Songs. First Selection (2 ) 


(12). 
*s Songs (20). 
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Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





MEMOIRS and LETTERS of CHARLES 


BONER ; with Mary Russell Mitford's Letters to him during Ten 
Years. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. Ln a few days. 


“ I do not believe I ever met any man so thoroughly, unaffectedly . 


simple. The simplicity of his daily habits went through his whole 
nature, and gave to his conversation a peculiar charm, with a sort of 
flavour of Germanism about it that was deep and quaint at the same 
time.”—Charles Lever. 





LEONARD MORRIS; or, the Bene- 


dictine Novice. By the Rev. FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 





SHUT UP in PARIS DURING the 
SIEGE. es NATHAN SHEPPARD. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


** This boo! all the attracti of a novel, superadded to its 
value a3 a -t accurately kept diary. The literature of the war pos- 
sesses, 80 far, no history of Paris during the first siege w hich is so inti- 
mately interesting as this. Probably he saw more that will be useful 
to the future historians of and moralizers upon the siege of Paris than 
any other besieged resident. The diary commences with the fall of the 
second empire, it finishes with the catastrophe of Paris. From the 
first page to the last the author is always equal to his task. The book 
is most picturesque in those pages which relate to an old French 
Huguenot and a certain sister of charity, both of w hom the diarist 
met. The Huguenot is a fine study. He might have lived in the time 
of the Valois. Mr. Sheppard has photographed this old man with the 
skill of an adept. The book has a higher value than - first sight it 
appears to possess. Its worth is lasting.”—Morning Pos 

“ This is one of the best siege journals we have met od It abounds 
with the results of acute observation, is sparkling, satirical without 
being cynical, and not overladen with the private theories of the author. 
Want of space forbids us to do full justice to the rare merits of the book, 
but we must beg our readers to obtain it, and judge for themselves.” 

Atheneum. 

“* Vivaciou: eg and pict There is plenty of matter 
in wy hee nb which pk allow of quotation ; but the book deserves 
to . and it will suffice that we draw our readers’ attention to 
it. me Paul Mall Gazette. 








OUR ADVENTURES DURING the 


WAR of 1870-1. By TWO ENGLISH LADIES. 2 vols. crown 
8y0. 21s. 





PICTURES of PARIS UNDER SIEGE 


and in REVOLUTION. By an AMERICAN LADY. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 





VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. Reprinted, 


by permission, from the Times. Large crown 8yo. with Plans, 
108. 6d. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
At all Libraries. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of* East Lynne,’ &c. 3yols. [On the 26th inst. 


The PREY of the GODS. By Florence 


MARRYAT. 3 vols. 


A MAN of the PEOPLE: a Story of 


the Year 1848. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 2 vols. 
The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 
vols. 


** Lively, well furnished with incident and character, interesting, 
readable.”—Morning Post. | 


SISTER MAY. By the Author of ‘My 


Insect Queen,’ &c. 3 vols. 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 3 vols. 





Ricuarp Brntiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—~——. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM 


ee. the ARTIST. Edited by THOMAS LANDSEER, 
R.A. 2 vols. large post, with Portrait, 24s. 

she TIMES, Sept. 18.—“ Mr. Thomas Sandeowr seems to have had a 
pious Pleasure in editing this biography and these letters of hie old 

end. We should be wanting in our duty were we not to thank him 
for furnishing us with such interesting memorials of a maniwho did 

good work in his generation, but about whom 80 little is known.” 

“The interest for general readers of this ‘ Life and Letters’ is 
derived almost entirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom the 
artist associated, and of which it contains a very large and amusing 
store. His fellow- pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous 
be og has put the materials before us together with much skill and 

a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which Bewick made 
of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, oe be Hone, Jeffrey, Maturin, an 
others, are extremely bright, apt, and c —Athenaum. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of COUNT 
BEUGNOT, ay —- under NAPOLEON I. Edited from 
the French, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyffe,’ &c. po 8vo. Soe 

“ Count Beugnot’s own personal story is quite as interesting as that 
of the nation in which he counted for something under every régime. 
-The illustrations of life and manners which they contain are by 

far the most amusing portions of this amusing book.”—Atheneum. 
“Count Beugnot was a keen observer of men. He was on terms of 
equal intimacy with celebrities of the most opposite characters and 
privciples—with Madame de Lamotte and Madame Roland, with 

Necker and Danton, with Napoleon and Louis XVIII. The interest of 

these memoirs is very considerable.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR be- 
tween FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
one of the Special Correspondents of the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

“ Mr. Forbes’s book | is an extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature of the war.”—Athenaum. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMIS- 
SION tothe QUEEN, completing the Work. THIRD EDITION. 
“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”— Times. 


TURKISH HAREMS and CIRCAS- 
SIAN HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell Bury. SECOND 
EDITION, 8vo. with Coloured Illustratic pms, 158. 

“Mrs. Harvey’s book gives us an account of one of the most de- 
lightful and romantic yoyages that ever was made.”— Times. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
The MORRICES ; or, the DOUBTFUL 


MARRIAGE. * By G. 7 LOW’ TH, Author of ‘Around the 
Kremlin.’ 3 vols. 
“In its tone, its conception, and its execution, this story will, we 
venture to predict, gain for itseif the approving suffrages of its — 
Ost. 
“* A clever and entertaining novel.” — Observer. 


LOVE and VALOUR. By Tom Hood. 


3 vols. 


MAGGIE’S SECRET. By Mary 
CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS. 2 vols. 218. 

*** Maggie's Secret’ is a book which every one should read. The tone 
is so good and pure, the tale so natural, the plot so masterly, ane the 
interest so enthralling, that one cannot lay ‘y aside.”—John Bu 

** A pleasant and interesting novel.” — Post 

“In this agreeable tale the interest is well sustained and the dénoa- 
ment is equally attractive. In these days of sensation novels it is re 
freshing to meet with a story modelled on the style in which Miss 
Austen and Miss Ferrier triumphed.”— Messenger. 


The HOUSE of PERCIVAL. By the 
Rev. JOHN C. BOYCE, M.A. Oxon. 3 vols. 

“ The faculty of novel writing is by no means wanting in the author. 
There is capacity for describing scenery and a capability of conceiving 
characters sufficiently out of the common run to be well played out; 
and there are delineations of parish life which are alternately interest: 
ing and amusing. Nothing can be better than the pourtrayal of a 
young high church rector, Philip Deverel.”— Post. 

“here are considerable merits in this book. There is much to 
amuse and interest in the description of clerical life.”— Globe. 


SUN and SHADE. By the Author of 
*‘URSULA’'S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 
** A very clever novel.”— Messen 
*An interesting story. It extibits the merits of refined and easy 
lengenee, natural delineation of the manners of social life, and insight 
into the feelings and motives of mankind.”—Globe. 


ARTISTE. By Maria M. Grant. 


** A tale of very great beauty.”—John Bull. 
“ This is a novel worth reading, as well as readable, and sometimes 
rising to intense interest.”--Scotsman. 


MALVINA. By 4H. Sutherland 
EDWARDS. 3vols. 


“ The story of ‘ Malvina’ is very lightly and pleasantly wie 
umes. 
“A charming story. It is wonderfully entertaining.”—Graphic. 


SQUIRE ARDEN. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of ‘CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD." 3 vols. 


“* Mrs. Oliphant’s new book will not diminish her already established 
reputation. It possesses most of the pecs Te of a successful 
novel. The plot is interesting and well m ed, the os — laid, 
and the characters various and forcibly descri d.”—Athi 


RESTORED. By the Author of ' Son 


and HEIR,’ &. 3 vols. 
JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. 3 vols. 


* An interesting novel, pleasantly written.”—Glode. 


The SYLVESTRES. By M. Betham 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ ‘Dr. Jacob,’ &. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


8 vols. 









SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST, 


——~——__ 


ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER, 1871. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. Part I. Chaps. 1—6.—Mornings i 
October.— Matthew Arnold and his Poetry.—The Sphinx (illustrated) 
—The Last Meeting: a Tale of the War, 1870.—A Noble Error. 
Chapter 1.—The Wall of she Te Ae ~Author and Actress. Chapter 33,— 
In the Churchyard, Old Papers. By a 
Woman. No. 3.—Robert Saaee 's Latest Poem.—Evening i in Octo- 
ber.—A Day at Rochester (Illustrated).—Die Wacht am Rhein. 


Vol. VIII, 








The ST. JAMES’S CHRISTMAS BOX (The 


Christmas Number of the St. James's Magazine) will be A+ 
early in October. It will contain Articles, in Prose and 

the Bishop of Derry, Mrs. Riddell, Miss M. B. Edwards, &c. W mith 
numerous Illustrations. 





ART. The Octosper Number will contain the 
pana HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
a Bella Giardiniera. By M.Gordigiani. From the Painting in 
the International Exhibition.—2. Héléne. From the Bust by Clesinger. 
—3. The Conversion of St. Eustachius. Reproduction of the Engraving 
by Albert Diirer.—4. Norman Doorway at Patricksbourne, Kent.— 
Together with a large amount of Letter-press matter on Art subjects. 





NEW OLEOGRAPHS 


—_—>—— 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. beg to announce that they have ready 
for delivery This Day a first supply cf a New Oleograph, after the 
well-known Painting by Paci Porter, 


The YOUNG BULL. (The same size as ‘The 
Night Watch.’) PAUL POTTER. 24 by 20. 688. 
*,* The present Copy is pronounced by all who have seen the original 
tobe a perfect fac-simile of it in all but size. 


A Dutch Newspaper says :—** All honour to the artist who has so faith- 
fully anes this picture. The king of the green pastures comes before 
us in all his untamed might, and the light effect on the sunlit surface 
of the sea of grass beneath him is exactly reproduced.” Another paper 
says:— The colouring and fine shading of the figures, even to the 
minutest details, are most faithfully and exactly given.” 


The CHICKEN SERMON, afier the original 
| ay | by er AV SUS, 104 by 123. 10s. 6d.; stretched on 
rame, lis. 


An cmninnt, pendant to the charming and comic little picture after 
the same painter, * The First Thought,” which has obtained such a large 
and constantly increasing sale in this country. The ‘Sermon’ is still 
more humorously grotesque, and the execution is perfect. 

*.* This Picture will be ready for delivery on October 15. A 
large demand is certain, whilst only a limited supply can, in the 
Jirst instance, be prepared ; to secwre Copies, Orders should be 
forwarded to ‘the Publishers immediately. 


NOTICE.—As spurious imitations of ‘ The First Thought’ have been 


extensively sold in this country, it is necessary to state that the present 
work, ‘ The Chicken Sermon,’ is Copyright. 


The AMORINI, from Correggio’s Painting, The 


DANAE, in the Borghesi Gallery, Rome. 15 by 12}. 358. 
29 by 23. 35s. 


DRESSED for the OPERA. 
(Nearly ready. 


A beautiful blonde contemplating herself in a hand-mirror,—a very 
attractive and charming subject. 


The MAIDEN with FLOWERS, 
Price 50s. 
A most pleasing subject; being the portrait of a very pretty girl 
carrying a basket of wild flowers. 


NAUGHTY BABY. 15 by 12. 20s. 


Thisisa ty A interesting and beautifully executed picture of *‘ baby” 
offended, and looking daggers in a yery comical way. 


PLAYING at GRANDPAPA. 14j by 124. 
208. 


A companion picture to the above, and equally attractive. The 
Jinish of the engravings is very perfect. 


34 by 27}. 


RABBITS. A Beautiful Group. 74 by 9}. 12s. 
BEHAVE WELL. Child playing with her Doll. 


8i by 63. 9a. 
AH! MY POOR DOLL. 8j by 6]. 9. 
A pendant to the above,—a very pretty pair. 
DIPLOMATIC CONVERSATIONS. Two 
Dogs in Conversation. 13] by 184. 208. 


*.* Complete Lists of upwards of 150 Italian, German, Dutch, 
and English Oleographs will be forwarded on application to the 
Publishers, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, 
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LITERATURE 
A Collection of Old Ballads. Corrected from the 
best and most ancient Copies Extant. With 
Introductions, Historical, Critical, and 
Humorous. Illustrated with Copper-Plates. 

London, 1723. 3 vols. (Pearson.) 

Tus reprint of a well-known collection of old 
English ballads may perhaps be considered as 
a sign that there is an increasing interest felt 
at present in this class of literature, shown 
also in the recent establishment of a Ballad 
Society, which has already produced several 
valuable volumes. It is a feeling which has 
always existed, but which from time to time, 
under a variety of circumstances, has taken a 
greater development than usual ; and this seems 
to have been especially the case in the earlier 
ages of printing in England. Of course, in 
earlier times, the way of publishing the ballad 
would be to read it from a manuscript, which 
could only be done at the hall tables, or to 
repeat it from memory, which was done by 
professed ballad-singers in the public streets 
and roads. But with the art of printing came 
a new aid to the popular distribution of these 
ballads. They were printed singly on sheets 
of paper, usually illustrated with a woodcut, 
these woodcuts representing the illuminations 
of the medizval manuscripts, and in this form 
they were sold, at no doubt a very moderate 
price, by chapmen, and perhaps by the min- 
strels who sang them. They came under the 
title of broadsides, because they were usually 
printed on one side of a broad sheet of paper, 
instead of being given in pages of a small 
pamphlet. 

The printing of ballads seems to have been 
carried on in the fifteenth century, but to have 
increased to a great extent in the sixteenth, 
and far more in the seventeenth. The interest 
in them felt by men of intellect had also 
increased greatly. The seventeenth century 
was an age of collectors of books, as well as of 
other things, and large collections of these 
printed ballads were made by several indi- 
viduals. Two of the most celebrated of these 
were the well-known Samuel Pepys and the 
Duke of Roxburgh, with whom originated the 
famous Pepysian and Roxburgh collections of 
ballads, the latter of which, carefully edited by 
Mr. Chappell, has been published by the Ballad 
Society ; while we are also promised, and, it 
may be added, have been promised more than 
once, an edition of the Pepysian ballads, the 
original collection of which is now safely 
lodged in the library of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. On the whole, this is the more 
perfect collection of the two. 

There were others who felt interest in the 
preservation of these old ballads, and who 
collected them in a different form. These 
were the booksellers, or rather the literary 
men whom they employed, and who were 
watching the public taste in literature. This 
feeling led, in the last century, to one or two 
printed collections of ballads, One of these, 
printed in three rather small volumes, was the one 
which has been reprinted in the three volumes 
now before us. It was worth reprinting, and 
we may remark that it is evidently a simple 
reprint, though carefully done, of the original 
work, which was a good, sensible collection of 





the best and most popular of the ballads then 
in vogue. 

And in looking over this collection, we can 
easily see and understand why the ballads 
were popular, for they embrace the various 
subjects which, varying a little during different 
periods, occupied the popular mind. They 
were the exponents of the popular notions of 
the national history, the great and interesting 
events of which were here celebrated in verse, 
as far as the composers knew, with perfect 
accuracy, the form of verse being designed to 
make them easy of remembrance, rather than 
to give them any poetical character. And it 
is worthy of remark, that a very large proportion 
of these popular ballads relate to historical 
events ; and they are interesting as showing 
especially which of those memories of the past 
dwelt most and longest upon the popular 
mind. Thus, among those printed in the 
present volumes, we find such subjects as Fair 
Rosamond, Chevy Chace, Whittington and his 
Cat (which was a favourite story), Jane Shore, 
Andrew Barton the Pirate, Elizabeth’s favour- 
ite, Robert Earl of Essex, Elizabeth herself in 
several ballads, King Edgar, the Lady Godiva 
(of Coventry fame), Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
the tragic fate of Richard the Second, the 
Battle of Agincourt, Edward the Third and 
the Countess of Salisbury, the history of Owen 
Tudor, Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Henry the 
Eighth and his queens, the death of Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth and Tilbury field, 
with many others, which show how generally 
the popular ear was accustomed to listen to 
episodes of the history of the country. These 
ballads wander sometimes into the fabulous 
history of Britain ; and we find in these three 
volumes ballads on various incidents in the 
legendary history of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, such as Sir 
Lancelot du Lac, besides stories which belong 
rather to national poetry and romance than to 
national history. We have examples of such 
ballads in those of ‘The Children in the Wood,’ 
‘Fair Eleanor,’ ‘ Guendoline,’ ‘King Lear and 
his Daughters,’ ‘ Patient Grissel,’ the Scottish 
‘ Gilderoy,’ the ‘Wife of Bath,’ and a number 
of others. We may add, that in the three 
volumes before us we find most of the oldest 
and best of the truly national ballads of the 
exploits of Robin Hood and his merry outlaws. 
The knowledge, and, we may add, the study 
of all these ballads enable us to understand 
and appreciate better the popular sentiments, 
and even the general literature of those by-gone 
ages. We see how even the higher poets 
derived not a little of their inspiration from 
the ballads which were chanted in the market- 
place or on the road-side. This remark applies 
even to a Shakspeare ; and a glance at these 
three volumes will convince us how much the 
mind of our great dramatic poct drew from the 
ballad poetry of his time. 

For these reasons our old national ballad- 
literature ought by no means to be forgotten 
or neglected; and we. are glad to see the 
reprint of the three volumes of ballads pub- 
lished in the early part of the last century. It 
was a very good and interesting collection, 
well selected, and apparently edited with great 
care ; but in the course of time it had become 
rare, and in consequence it could only be 
obtained for a rather high price. This reprint 
appears to have been executed with great care, 
and will supply at a far less expense the place 








of the original in a very satisfactory manner. 
As far as we have examined it, it can hardly 
be said to have undergone any further editing 
than that required to insure a correct copy, 
which was what was chiefly wanted. It con- 
tains upwards of 150 of the best and most 
valuable of our old ballads, and is certainly 
a boon for which all our students of the old 
national literature of England ought to be 
thankful to its publisher, Mr. Pearson. 





An Introduction to Aristotles Ethics. Books 
I.—IV. With a Continuous Analysis and 
Notes, intended for the Use of Beginners 
and Junior Students. By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, B.D. (Rivingtons.) 

From time almost immemorial, the first four 
books of the Nicomachean Ethics have been 
one of the recognized subjects for a pass degree 
at Oxford ; and, within the last few years, four 
chapters of the tenth book have been required 
in addition, while, by way of compensation, the 
sixth chapter of the first book has been omitted, 
These portions of his author Mr. Moore has 
selected, as “a simple introduction to the 
subject of the ‘Ethics’ for beginners gene- 
rally, and especially for those who are com- 
mencing it with a view to the Oxford final 
examination.” He has illustrated his text 
with notes; he has enriched it with “a con- 
tinuous analysis,” far too long to be of value 
as a summary, and much too short to be of 
any use as a “crib”; and he has also favoured 
his readers with Prolegomena upon Moral Philo- 
sophy and upon some dozen or so of Aristotelic 
terms. 

The Prolegomena are pretentious, jejune, and 
verbose. “Man,” Mr. Moore tells us, “is obvi- 
ously compounded of two distinct natures, 
which may be roughly described as Body and 
Soul. He desires to know more of these 
natures. The nature of his Body is investi- 
gated by the Science of Anatomy, which 
reveals to him that it is composed of Bones, 
Nerves, Muscles, &e. His Soul (using the 
word broadly for the immaterial side of man’s 
nature) is similarly discovered by the Science 
of Psychology to contain Reasoning, Imagina- 
tive (or Artistic), Moral, and other powers.” 
This is philosophy for “beginners and junior 
students” indeed. Further on, we learn that 
“the words of different nations, like their 
coinage or their weights and measures, are 
often incommensurable. We cannot exactly 
translate francs into shillings or kilométres 
into miles.” Nor when Mr. Moore comes to 
the Aristotelic philosophy proper is his manner 
less naive and simple. We have a little harm- 
less talk, for example, about the four causes, 
with the old illustration of a statue. But of 
the ultimate identity of the formal, final, and 
efficient causes Mr. Moore has no notion; and 
he gravely assures us that, in Aristotle; “God 
is not the efficient, but the final cause of all 
motion.” 

The notes, if anything, sink below the level 
of the Prolegomena. We should imagine that 
Mr. Moore has for some years lectured to 
passmen upon the ‘ Ethics,’ and that the notes 
he gives us represent the accumulated wisdom 
of his interleaved edition. We are told to 
translate tporwy by the word “solstices,” as 
“the accent shows that it comes from tpo7), 
not from tpéros.” This must be intended 
either as an insult or as a joke. Similarly we 
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jearn that ‘mere recklessness of life is not 
courage. The savage Turcos may be the most 
serviceable soldiers in a bloody war, or for 
certain operations of war, but no one would 
say that they were therefore the bravest of 
men.” These modern illustrations add a charm 
and interest to the Greek text. We know at 
once, for instance, all about peyaAorpéereca, 
when we are reminded how Lord Dudley 
entertained the Viceroy of Egypt in 1867; 
and the comparison of a Aerovpyia to the 
duties of a High Sheriff is novel, forcible, and 
apt. And occasionally Mr. Moore can be even 
funny, as when he illustrates the vice of 
koAaxeia by a reference to “the Alexandra 
limp.” 

The notes are not critical. Bekker has left 
a few places still open to emendation, as, 
notably, the passage ovAAoyioréov 5i)—davre- 
xeysevov (I. xi. 5). But these Mr. Moore 
passes over. Epexegesis is what the passman 
wants, and epexegesis Mr. Moore gives him. 
As a rule, the text of the Nicomachean Ethics 
is easy enough ; but here and there are little 
pitfalls, where it is possible to stumble; and 
of these Mr, Moore persistently avails himself. 
We can only suppose he would render (ov 6 
dvOpwros, not as “all men are animals,” but 
as “the man is an animal”; for he certainly 
renders dpxi) yap ro dru by “for the fact is 
what we must start from ”—a mistranslation, 
«lue to the praiseworthy effort to read into the 
‘Ethics’ Butler’s theory of Conscience and its 
rightful supremacy. So, too, it is possible to 
go wrong over so simple a passage as is 70 
pev yap yder0ar tov Wryxixov, which means 
that thinking has its pleasure as well as has 
eating or drinking, but which Mr. Moore 
renders, “for the feeling of pleasure is some- 
thing internal.” That the passage commencing 
with ovAAoywréov &) should have been bungled 
‘was a matter of course; and the easier sen- 
tence which comes before it, with the words 
Tpovrdpxew—i) tpdrrerGat, shares the same 
fate. The correct translation is well known. 
It is to be got out of Andronicus of Rhodes, 
and also out of Michelet—two really useful 
commentators, with whose labours Mr. Moore 
betrays no manner of acquaintance. 

The raison d’étre of Mr. Moore’s work is its 
excuse. Sir Alexander Grant’s edition is ex- 
pensive, and as a rule its notes would be above 
the comprehension of the average passman. 
Michelet’s notes are in Latin, and are certainly 
not written for “beginners and junior students.” 
Whether so miserable a fragment of a great 
and complete system as is the portion of the 
‘Ethics’ taken up for the pass-schools repays the 
trouble which it involves, is very doubtful; but 
as long as the old rule remains in force, and an 
unintelligent and “crammed” knowledge of a 
mutilated piece of the most perfect system of 
moral philosophy extant is preferred to a 
thorough and less pretentions acquaintance 
-with the whole of some easier work, such as 
the ‘ Memorabilia’ or the ‘ Phzedo,’ so long Mr. 
“Moore’s edition will have a certain limited 
value of its own. The passman who has 
thoroughly “ ground” it ‘ up” ought to be able 
to face the ordeal of the schools with confidence, 
and to assume a knowledge, if he has it not. 
At present his sheet-anchor is Mr. Chase’s 
translation. Upon this Mr. Moore’s notes are, 
perhaps, an improvement. The praise is scant; 
but it is all that the work deserves. It is a 
“‘ cram-book,” especially designed to help an 








unintelligent class of students through a not 
very formidable examination. 
In tenui labor ; at tenuis non gloria, si quem 
Numina leva sinunt. 

A complete and good edition of the ‘Ethics’ 
is still wanted. Mr. Moore’s treatment of 
Books I.—IV. makes us grateful to him, upon 
the whole, for not having attempted Books 
V.—X. He is still under the dominion of the 
old idea that Aristotle’s theory of Virtue, sup- 
plemented by Butler's theory of Conscience, is 
the whole of Moral Philosophy; and his remarks 
upon the Aristotelic philosophy are, in con- 
sequence, an attempt to “translate kilométres 
into miles.” 








A Six-Text Print of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales. Part III. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. (Chaucer Society.) 


On Early English Pronunciation, with especial 
Reference to Shakspere and Chaucer. By 
Alex. J. Ellis. (Chaucer Society.) 


THERE can be no doubt of the great value and 
usefulness of these publications to all students 
of Early English, and we only regret that 
the Society does not number more sub- 
scribers. It is fortunate that, whilst receiving 
but small support from England, it has met 
with such favour in America; for otherwise 
Mr. Furnivall would not have been able to give 
us, for this year’s subscription, as much as he 
now proposes todo. Besides the above-named 
volumes, we are promised Part I. of Chaucer’s 
Minor Poems, to contain ‘The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s edition 
of 1532, and the Tanner and Fairfax MSS.; 
‘The Parlement of Foules,’ from six M&S§., 
and so much of ‘The Complaint of Pite’ and 
‘The Complaint of Mars,’ from four MSS., 
as the subscriptions will pay for the printing 
of. There will also be issued a_ second 
series, containing the French prose story 
by Nicholas Trivet, upon which Chaucer's 
‘Man of Lawes Tale’ is based; John of 
Hoveden’s ‘ Practica Chilindri,’ edited by Mr. 
Brock; a paper by Mr. Payne, on the use of 
the final e in Chaucer; and a part of Prof. 
Bernhard Ten Brink’s ‘Studies on Chaucer,’ 
translated by Miss Blind. We can hardly 
expect more than this for two guineas, and 
have every reason to be satisfied with the 
manner in which these works are edited 
and printed. We find at the end of Part 
III. of the Six-Text Print, ten coloured 
drawings of Canterbury Tale-tellers, exactly 
copied from the curious Ellesmere MS., which 
is further remarkable, by the way, for the 
extreme excellence of its text. Here we find 
the tall Knight, on a tall but chubby horse, 
leading the procession, with bland face and 
uplifted right hand; the Miller, crouching 
down over his bagpipe; the Reeve, on his 
dappled grey nag ; the Cook, holding out his 
hat with the right hand, and displaying in the 
left a curious-looking flesh-hook, whilst his 
shin is enveloped with a bandage too scanty 
to hide the gangrene upon it. Next comes the 
Man of Law, with white coif and red cloak; 
the Shipman, riding as well as he can, as 
Chaucer says, his only visible heel armed with 
a formidable spur ; the Prioress, sitting side- 
ways; the Poet himself, distinguished by hav- 
ing his reins and girth illuminated with 
silver, besides a huge silver spur and stirrup, 
whilst the grass he rides over is sprinkled with 





groups of his favourite daisies ; the Monk, all 
in black, accompanied by a couple of most 
odd-looking hounds; and lastly, the Nun’s 
Priest, with a long-tailed blue cowl. The rest 
of the company, we presume, will be presented 
on a future occasion. 

It is well that the editor has included ‘ The 
Tale of Gamelyn’ amongst the rest, at the end 
of Part II, Though certainly not by Chaucer, 
it is a piece of considerable value, both philo- 
logically and otherwise. It gives us another 
form of the story which Shakspeare tells so 
well in his ‘As You like It,’ where Gamelyn 
figures as Orlando. There is a great difference 
between ‘Gamelyn’ and the other tales which 
are wrongly inserted in the old editions of 
Chaucer. ‘The Plowman’s Tale’ was written 
by the author of ‘The Plowman’s Crede,’ and 
probably after a.p. 1394 ; the ‘Tale of Beryn’ 
is preceded by a prologue, which supposes the 
pilgrims to have arrived at Canterbury, and 
is, therefore, later in date than Chaucer’s own 
prologue, though it may not have been much 
later, but, as Warton says, “nearly coeval” 
with it. But, in ‘Gamelyn,’ we have a poem 
which is surely somewhat o/der than Chaucer's 
time, and by no means ill-composed. In many 
points, ‘ Gamelyn’ bears a considerable resem- 
blance to ‘ Havelok the Dane,’ and his adven- 
tures are not unlike those of Robin Hood. 
The text has probably suffered at the hands of 
the scribes; but it is interesting to observe 
that, in many places, the Petworth MS. has 
preserved the metrical mark, showing the 
division of the lines into two parts. Hence 
the key to the metre. The original poem was 
certainly written in long lines, such as we find 
in ‘Robert of Gloucester.’ Some lines in 
‘Gamelyn’ still scan perfectly, as e.g. 1. 46— 

And leten Gamelyn the yong ; withoute londe go ; 
but a large number of them have suffered 
considerably. In many cases an attempt 
seems to have been made to reduce the lines 
to the ordinary metre, as in 1. 2— 

And ye sbul heren of a doughti knyght. 
Our theory about ‘Gamelyn’ is this: that it 
belongs to the former half of the fourteenth 
century; that it has suffered by transcription, 
especially from the attempt to reduce the 
number of loud syllables from seven to five; 
and that it may have been a tale which Chaucer 
actually intended to have re-written, but which, 
in fact, he never touched. Hence perhaps its 
occurrence in so many MSS. and its position 
in them, for it is generally found to follow the 
fifty-eighth line of the imperfect ‘Cook’s Tale,’ 
where Chaucer's last revision of his work ends, 
and which may have been the last line of the 
Canterbury Tales which he ever wrote. It is 
the fashion to call ‘Gamelyn’ the ‘Cookes Tale,’ 
a notion suggested by the spurious links in the 
MSS. We wish to point out that this is demon- 
strably wrong, and that it so happens that the 
Cook is precisely the only one of all the story- 
tellers who can be proved to have nothing to 
do with it; for each one of the company was 
to tell two stories, and the Cook is the only 
one who tells us what his second story is going 
to be about. 

Be thou nat wroth, er we departen heer, 

Though that my tale be of an Hostileer ; 

But nathelees, I wol nat telle it yit,— 
and he accordingly begins the tale about 
Perkyn. It is clear that ‘Gamelyn’ is not a 
tale about an innkeeper, and that, in con- 
sequence, it has nothing to do with the Cook. 
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The general character of it ought to tell us at 
once into whose mouth it should be put. It 
is exactly suited to the Yeman (Yeoman), and 
to no one else in the whole company. Indeed, 
the description of the Yeman has every appear- 
ance of being written expressly for it, and 
supports the notion that Chaucer meant to 
use it. 

In ‘The Man of Lawes Tale,’ now just pub- 
lished, occurs the line which contains a crux 
never yet explained, and which Tyrwhitt gave 
up in despair (1. 305) :— 

O Mars, O Atazir, as in this cas. 
With the kind help of Mr. Bensly, one of 
the sub-librarians in the Cambridge University 
Library, we have been enabled to account for 
the word Atazir completely,—etymology, mean- 
ing, spelling, and all. 

From the Arabic substantive dthar, a mark, 
is derived the verb of the second conjugation, 
athara, to leave a mark on, whence again comes 
the substantive attathir, influence. Now, in 
Spanish, a z, or ¢ before an 7, is pronounced 
like th; so that, in Spanish spelling, this word 
becomes atazi7 or atacir, and it was used in 
Spanish as an astrological term, signifying 
either the influence of one star upon another 
or the influence of a star upon the fortunes of 
men. Chaucer evidently uses it in a bad sense, 
so that “O,Atazir” is as much as to say, “Oh! 
evil influence!” The word Atacir is explained 
in full, with references, by Dozy, in the second 
edition of his ‘Glossaire des Mots Espagnols 
dérivés de l’Arabe,’ p. 207; and the Arabic 
words will be found in Freytag’s Arabic 
Lexicon, pp. 12 and 13. 

And, now that we are about it, we will 
explain the famous crux “dulcarnon.” All 
readers of Chaucer will remember that to be 
at dulearnon means to be at one’s wit’s end, 
and that the word is explained by him to 
signify the flemyng of wrecches, i.e., the banish- 
ment or flight of the miserable. With the 
help of some hints furnished by Prof. Cowell 
and Mr. W. G. Clark, editor of “The Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ all this can be explained. The 
true solution is that, so far from dulcarnon 
meaning the jlight of the miserable, it means 
nothing of the kind. Dulcarnon is the Arabic 
dhi’l karnein, lord of the two horns. This 
was a common epithet of Alexander, who 
claimed descent from Jupiter Ammon. It 
was popularly supposed that he wore two horns 
on his head; and Southey (‘Commonplace Book,’ 
ii. 618) shows that he was supposed to have 
lost them by drinking of the waters of the 
Mined river, and to have founded the town 
of Bedlis in commemoration of the event. 
But it so happens that this epithet was also 
applied to the figure of the forty-seventh pro- 
position of Euclid, in which the two squares 
stick up like two horns, and which was thought 
to be a proposition of much difficulty. Hence, 
to be at dulcarnon is to have the forty-seventh 
proposition to do, to have your work cut out 
for you, or to be at your wit’s end; yet this 
proposition divides its reputation for difficulty 
with the still more famous fifth, the familiar 
pons astnorum. Now A. Wood, in his ‘Annals 
of Oxford,’ i. 290, quotes from Roger Bacon 
the following passage, referring to the Opus 
Minus and to the Opus Tertium, c. 6 :— 
“Wherefore the fifth proposition was called 
Elefuga, that is, according to our author, 
‘Fuga miserorum; Elegia enim dicitur Gracis 


miseria, et elegi sunt misert.’” Here, then, is 











the key to the whole matter. Chaucer has 
simply confused the two propositions, giving 
to the name dulcarnon, of the forty-seventh, 
the supposed meaning—/fuga miserorum, or 
flight of the wretched—of the word elefuga, 
which was a title of the fifth. All that is now 
required is, to discover what elefuga really does 
mean. Meanwhile, the passages in Chaucer 
are both cleared up. 

It is impossible to review here in an ade- 
quate manner the valuable and varied contents 
of Mr. Ellis’s fresh instalment of his great 
work, which is at once a thoroughly exhaustive 
and the sole treatise on the subject in modern 
English, and contains at the same time the pith 
of all that has been written by older writers 
upon the subject, such as the curious tracts by 
Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Palsgrave, and others. 
We shall merely call the author’s attention to 
one instance in which we think he has clearly 
gone wrong. He has not observed that the 
word men in Early English is commonly used, 
like the French word on, with a singular verb, 
as in ‘ The Knightes Tale’ (Wright, 1. 1526)— 

For al day meteth men at unset stevene. 
Hence, in 1. 232 of the Prologue, where he 
tells us that the MSS. are unanimous in read- 
ing Men mote, we know that the MSS. are all 
wrong, and that the true reading is Men mot, 
Thus the line becomes— 

Men mot yeue siluer to the poure freeres, 
where the second e in yeue is rapidly uttered, 
and the result is an ordinary five-accent line, 
and not an Alexandrine, as Mr. Ellis supposes. 
This is rendered more clear by the singular 
fact that, in 1. 149, the five best of the six 
MSS., instead of ignorantly adding a final e 
(as in the case above), quite correctly dispense 
with it; whence the correct reading :— 

Or if men smot it with a yerde smerte. 

Mr. Ellis is “loth to admit” Alexandrines, as 
he tells us. We are still more loth to do so, 
and accept none of the four which he points 
out, viz., ll. 148, 232, 260, 764. In 1.148 we 
should read wep, not wepte, for wedp is the 
A.-S. form, and we find weep (for wep) in 
the two best MSS. in ‘ The Man of Lawes Tale,’ 
1. 606. See also 1. 8421 in Mr. Wright’s 
edition of the Tales, where the reading wepte 
would be intolerable; and cf. Stratmann, 
p. 638. This gives us— 

But sore wep sche if oon of hem were deed,— 
where sche if, rapidly pronounced, occupy the 
place of one syllable only. Line 232 we have 
already emended. In 1 260, which runs 
thus,— 

With a thredbare cope as is a poure scoler,— 
the three first syllables form one foot, and the 
final e’s in the indejinite forms bare and poure 
need not be sounded. We wish there were 
authority for suppressing the word a after 
With; it is of no particular use, and spoils 
the melody. Mr. Ellis omits ¢s, and wrongly 
tells us, in a foot-note, that all the MSS. do so 
except the Cambridge one. This is not the 
case, for the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS., 
two excellent authorities, insert it also. In 
1.764, we adopt the reading of the Harleian 
MS. :— 

I ne saugh this yeer so mery a companye,— 
and put J ne saugh into the first foot. It does 
not look very well, perhaps, but the words J ne 
may have been pronounced Jn’, with a clipping 
of thee. Mr. Ellis’s reading—JI ne saugh not 
—is, as he confesses, against all authority. 
But however this may be, a stronger case must 





be made out for the use of Alexandrines than 
is here offered us. 

Mr. Ellis’s admirable volume abounds with 
interesting investigations. Many who do not 
care about Chaucer’s pronunciation will be 
pleased with the account in Chapter VIII. of 
Spenser’s rhymes and of Shakspeare’s puns, 
with the useful list of Shakspeare’s rhymes, 
and the analysis of faulty rhymes observed in 
the poems of Moore and Tennyson. Every- 
where throughout the volume we meet with 
unwearied diligence and admirable classifica- 
tion. The Chaucer Society is accomplishing 
a great work. 








Phrenology, and How to Use It in Analyzing 
Character. By Nicholas Morgan. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue “Science of Phrenology ” dies hard. With 
all its absurdities, it in its day did good ; but 
its work is done, and it is curious to observe 
how many people there still are who even 
now accept its pretensions with unquestioning 
credulity. It is useless to point out what 
has been shown over and over again, that 
its theory violates the fundamental axioms 
of psychology ; and so we shall not attempt to 
reason with so enthusiastic a professor of phre- 
nology as Mr. Morgan, who has himself had 
the happiness to discover four new organs, and 
may therefore be regarded as a distinguished 
member of the fraternity. We have not in- 
clination to dwell upon his “ principles”; but, 
as some of the examples and illustrations he 
gives of their operation are curious, we cannot 
refrain from briefly noticing the book. 

To us by far the most interesting portion of 
the volume is that devoted to what Mr. Morgan 
calls the ‘affective faculties.” Without pre- 
tending to have discovered what an affective 
faculty is, we may announce that the affective 
faculties ‘form a social group,” and that Ama- 
tiveness is first in the list. Veneration is also 
among them. We are sorry to find that, 
although “a large development of this organ 
is a necessary qualification for Secretaries of 
State for the Foreign Department,” Earl Russell 
“has it small.” His Lordship will pardon 
us, we are sure, for further informing him that 
“he has large self-esteem and firmness, which 
gave an offensive—although unintentionally— 
tone of authority and determination to his 
dispatches. He meant well, but,” we are sorry 
to have to add, ‘did not express himself with 
that respectful courtesy which should always 
be observed in diplomatic circles.” There, my 
lord! Secretaries of State for the Foreign 
Department should hereafter be cautious when 
asked to sit for their portraits, for a professor 
like Mr. Morgan does not always require to 
feel their bumps in order to describe their 
brains. He can read a man’s character and 
capacity from his carte-de-visite. Indeed, it is 
from a carte-de-visite our author discovered 
that Lord Russell’s head ‘is unsymmetrical, 
and his lordship’s disposition will be equally 
so.” Every aspiring Secretary of State before 
his appointment should, it is clear, be examined 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he has 
a bump, “situated in the middle of the top of 
the head, behind Benevolence.” Benevolence 
itself, we are not surprised to hear, ‘ produces 
feelings of amity, compassion and good will.” 
It also “disposes us to perform acts of benefi- 
cence and philanthropy.” It is “very large in 
the head of Christ, the late Prince Consort, 
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Canon Kingsley, Dr. Guthrie, and Mr. Swin- 
burne.” The different characteristics of these 
several “persons” are highly interesting. Mr. 
Morgan would, for instance, infer from the 
Canon’s portrait that “ Kingsley will be inclined 
to preach humility as a cardinal grace.” It seems 
that there is an organ of Marvellousness, or 
LoveofChange. “John Bunyan,” weareassured, 
‘had it very large, and wrote the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ under its influence.” Sir J. Y. 
Simpson also had it rather large, the expression 
of his countenance reflecting “‘ the feelings of 
humorousness, marvellousness, and self-compla- 
cency; and the phrenological contour and 
physiognomy harmonize.” Nobody will believe 
till he sees this book how easy it is for a 
phrenologist to read character and describe it. 
Here is an extraordinary proof. Mr. Morgan 
recently examined the head of an eminent artist, 
and the result of his manipulation is stated 
in these eloquent and impressive words, de- 
livered to the eminent artist :— 

“ You will be much fonder of the serene than of 
tumult, of observing the elements of nature calm 
and gentle than wild and furious; will feel a more 
exquisite thrill of pleasing emotion in contem- 
plating the soft fanning of the zephyr, than the 
rude vehemence of the hurricane. The sea at 
rest will attract your gaze, but when lashed into 
fury and foam it will exert a repelling force ; and 
serenitude will furnish subject-matter for your 
delineation.” 

The eminent artist seems to have thoroughly 
understood this address, for at its termination 
he exclaimed, ‘“ You are perfectly right ;” and, 
in turn, proceeded to treat the phrenologist to 
“an interesting déscription of the difference of 
the emotions he experienced in viewing, andalso 
in meditating on, the aspects of nature in a calm 
and in a storm, just in keeping with the infer- 
ence just drawn.” Love of the Picturesque is 
the organ with which the eminent artist was 
appropriately endowed. Next in order to this, 
and “situated immediately behind, and parallel 
with it,” comes the organ of Sublimity. It is 
this faculty which ‘imparts a desire for what 
is above commonplace.” But this is not all it 
imparts. It inspires with great conceptions, 
and “nerves the pinions of the poet to 
ascend the lofty heights of sublime gran- 
deur.” If any one should doubt this fact, 
he is referred to Prof. Longfellow, who, 
in the opinion of our author, not only has a 
desire for what is above commonplace, but 
the pinions which carry him to the lofty 
heights alluded to. Mr. Morgan has evidently 
read ‘Excelsior.’ Of other men he has not so 
favourable a verdict to pronounce as on the pro- 
fessor. It is true “the celebrated comedians,” 
Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. J. L. Toole, are 
credited with the possession of large imitation, 
but so are the Chinese as a nation. Mr. Swin- 
burne, it is confessed, has a lively imagination, 
but, as a drawback, his Veneration is small. We 
cannot record all the discoveries announced in 
the volume, but we may add a sample of the 
profound deductions made by the professors 
of phrenology. Treating of Humorousness, 
Mr. Morgan tells us that “Charles Dickens 
had a good endowment of this organ, and its 
influence is a prominent feature in his writ- 
ings.” He further informs us that “the Duke 
of Wellington and Napoleon were admirably 
adapted for commanders,” and is good enough 
to add that Lord Napier of Magdala, “ whose 
general build is indicative of great muscular 





strength,” and President Grant may also be | 


referred to as “examples of temperamental suit- 
ableness for successful generalship.” Finally, 
a careful examination of Prince Bismarck’s 
portrait has resulted in producing on Mr. 
Morgan’s mind the impression that the German 
Chancellor has—or, at least, his head indicates 
that he has—‘‘a powerful and well-balanced 
intellect, an unbending will, great self-reliance, 
self-restraint, and strategic skill.” We should 
not be surprised, if the Dean and Chapter 
were to permit Mr. Morgan to manipulate the 
statue in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to be told 
that Queen Anne is dead. 

Our readers do not expect us to treat a 
work of this sort with seriousness; but it is 
perhaps better worth reading than some 
manuals of the “sciences,” written by people 
who have learnt that ars est celare artem so 
far as phrenology is concerned. Mr. Morgan 
is honest, and is not prevented by any keen 
sense of the ridiculous from pushing his pre- 
mises to their legitimate results. 








Mahd-vira-charita: an Indian Drama, in 
Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose, 
from the Sanskrit of Bhavabhiti, by J. 
Pickford, M.A. (Triibner & Co.) 

THE two great Indian dramatists are Kaliddsa 

and Bhavabhiti: the former probably flourished 

about 200 a.p.; the latter appears to have 
been patronized by Yas‘ovarman, the King of 

Kanauj, who reigned about 720. Two of 

Bhavabhiti’s plays, the ‘ Malati-Madhava’ and 

the ‘ Uttara-Rama-charita,’ were translated into 

verse by Prof. Wilson, in his ‘Theatre of the 

Hindus’; but the third, though the Sanskrit 

text was printed in London in 1848 and again 

in Calcutta in 1857, has remained until now 
untranslated. 

Hindu rhetoric divides the sentiments, or 
“flavours,” which should pervade poetical 
compositions, into eight, of which the more 
important are the erotic, the pathetic, and the 
heroic ; and Bhavabhiti has devoted one of 
his three dramas to the delineation of each 
of these, much in the same manner as Joanna 
Baillie wrote her plays to illustrate the pas- 
sions. The present drama has the heroic 
sentiment for its subject, as displayed in the 
life of the Solar hero Rama; or, as the author 
expresses it in his prologue, it is “a play in 
which there are the exploits of the mighty 
hero, grand and terrible ; in which the language 
is gentle and again rough and of deep meaning ; 
and in the peerless characters of which the 
heroic spirit is assigned to each, by fine but 
clear divisions.” The Hindu drama has almost 
always a comic element, and the hero is 
continually parodied by the vidishaka, who 
corresponds to the gracioso of the Spanish 
plays; but this element is entirely wanting in 
Bhavabhiti. He is essentially a learned poet, 
and his imagination, which was naturally vigor- 
ous and original, is too often spoiled by 
sesquipedalian compounds and far-fetched 
allusions. 

The drama takes in nearly the whole story 
of the old epic poem, the ‘ Ramayana,’ com- 
mencing with the marriage of Rama to Sita, 
the earth-born princess of Mithila, and describ- 
ing his subsequent banishment from his father’s 
court in Ayodhyaé (Oude), his exile in the 
forest, the carrying off of his wife by Ravana, 
the demon-king of Lanka (Ceylon), the over- 
throw of the ravisher, and Rama’s triumphant 





return to his own kingdom. Mr. Pickford 
discusses in a very interesting Preface the 
mythological ideas which seem to underlie this 
ancient Indian legend. 

“The explanation is, either that the powers of 
night, Ravana and his followers, conquer the 
bright powers of day and put an end to the labours 
of agriculture, until the sun with his increasing 
rays drives away the darkness, and restores all 
things as before; or, that winter, from the time 
that seed is sown in the ground, robs the earth of 
its splendour until it is displaced by the glowing 
sun of summer, when the grain springs up once 
more.” 

But it seems to us that a new light has 
been shed on the Ramayana by Prof. Weber’s 
recent paper. He has there shown that we 
have in Buddhist legends the story of Rama 
and Sita, with their banishment to the forest, 
and twelve years’ exile there, even to the 
well-known incident of their brother Bharata’s 
visit, after their father’s death ere the term of 
years is fulfilled, when he vainly endeavours to 
persuade Rama to return, and at last carries 
back his shoes to act as his regent until he 
himself assumes the crown. But this old 
version knows nothing of the rape of Sita or 
the conquest of Lanka, which are at present 
the most striking features of the story; and 
hence Prof. Weber conjectures that these are 
a later addition, and probably due to some 
faint Homeric influence through the Bactrian 
Greeks. It is interesting to find that A#lian, 
xii, 48, expressly says dru Ivéol 77) rapa odiow 
ertxwpiy pwvy Ta “Opjpov petaypayavres 
gdovor., and Dion Chrysostom has a very 
similar passage in his oration on Homer. Any 
idea of a translation of the ‘Iliad’ into San- 
skrit is of course preposterous; but a vague 
outline of the rape of Helen and the siege of 
Troy might have easily passed into India, and 
thus furnished Valmiki with a new episode 
for the ancient tradition. 

Mr. Pickford’s translation is accurate and 
spirited; and though Bhavabhiti’s sonorous 
verse necessarily loses much in a prose version, 
he very faithfully preserves the ideas of the 
original. We only find fault with the occa- 
sional absence of notes, where without them 
the obscure allusions of the text are unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader. Thus, in p. 53, 
we have in Vas‘ishtha’s speech a series of 
allusions to the Yoga Philosophy; but without 
some reference to the Yoga Sitras, i. 33, 36, 48, 
what meaning can the reader give to such 
bald phrases as “the four states of friendship 
and the like”? or “let the painless mental 
state, called glorious, smile on thee,—from 
the favour of this state arises wisdom, which 
is called the truth-bearer”’? 








TWO AMERICAN POETS, 


Pike County Ballads, and other Pieces. By 
John Hay. (Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 

Admetus, and other Poems. By Emma Lazarus. 
(New York, Hurd & Houghton.) 

Tue American gentleman whose pseudonym is 

Josh Billings has frankly explained his popu- 

larity. He used to write short leading articles 

for a friend who edited a newspaper, but he 
could not make his readers believe he was 
cleverer than any other journalist. One 
day, however, a happy thought struck him. 

He had seen a letter by Artemus Ward, the 

fun of which was the writer’s queer spelling. 
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Then Josh Billings had an idea. He, too, 
would be an eccentric speller. Not only would 
he spell “labour” without the w and “favour” 
without the w, as is the custom of his country- 
men, but he would sit down and convert what 
he had to send the printer into the queerest 
spelling he could devise. No sooner did the 
thought strike the ex-auctioneer than he exe- 
cuted it. He took up one of his old essays, 
and ‘‘ re-wrote it in the worst spelling he could 
think of. .. The bad spelling gave wings to 
his wit and wisdom, and the piece flew from 
paper to paper, all over the land.” Thence- 
forth Mr. Billings wrote what he had to say 
in a sort of phonetic way; and he is recognized 
by the American press as a new and true 
humourist. What Mr. Billings does in prose 
several of his countrymen do in verse. Were 
they to write in what we might call Queen Vic- 
toria’s English, they would have no readers; 
but only let them put their thoughts into 
dialect English, and they will at once obtain 
dollars and laudation. We will not say Mr. 
Hay’s merit consists in the method of spelling 
he adopts. What are called ‘Pike County 
Ballads’ are eccentric in conception as well as 
in language. We readily admit they are pic- 
tures of actual human experience; but we can- 
not agree with the critic of the New York 
Tribune, who asks us to believe that “the 
primeval strength of language, in which they 
attain their fit expression, appears no less in- 
evitable and innocuous than the rude garb 
of the backwoodsman or the homely sincerity 
of his manners.” The “sylvan vernacular” of 
the ‘ Pike County Ballads’ is certainly couched 
in bold form, and something more. ‘ Little 
Breeches,’ the first of the four, is perhaps the 
best. The speaker is a rough Western man, 
who “don’t go much on religion,” but who 
believes 





in God and the angels, 

Ever sence one night last spring. 
On that memorable occasion his boy, Little 
Breeches, got lost in a snow-storm, and when 
all hope of his recovery was gone the father 
resorted to prayer, and shortly after the child 
was found in a shed. Upon being discovered, 
the precocious youth exclaimed, 


I want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me. 


Then comes the last stanza :— 


How did he git thar? Angels. 
He could never have walked in that storm. 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And bringing him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne. 

In each of the three other ballads we dis- 
cover the same peculiarity. Each is simply an 
anecdote with a sudden and unexpected turn 
at the end, generally a little bit of what pious 
people would call “irreverence.” Here is the 
best passage in the volume, taken from ‘Jim 
Bludso.’ Bludso was a river-engineer, whose 
religion consisted in treating his engine well, 
and never being passed on the xiver by another 
boat. A thousand times Jim had sworn if the 
Prairie Belle took fire, 

He ’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 

Till the last soul got ashore. 
At length the time came for Jim to distinguish 
himself. The Prairie Belle did burst. There 
was running and cursing, but— 





Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell,— 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He were n’t no saint,—but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 

*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That would n’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing,— 
And went for it thar and then ; 

And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 

It cannot be denied there is quaint vigour in 
Mr. Hay’s manner of telling these anecdotes, 
but there is nothing in the ballads to warrant 
the praise bestowed upon them by the American 
press. We have had enough of dialect poems, 
and, if our Transatlantic friends require more, 
Mr. Hay should confine himself to their pro- 
duction, for, with the exception of the twenty- 
eight pages occupied by the Pike ballads, 
there is nothing in the volume to call for notice. 
‘ Wanderlieder,’ a series of incidents of travel, 
and about thirty poems, entitled ‘New and Old,’ 
are not equal to the average verse which comes 
before us. All that can be said in favour of 
them is, that the sentiment of several is deli- 
cate and pleasing. 

We thought that in describing the Prairie, 
and singing of the stirring events of the late 
civil war, Mr. Hay would show his power. 
But he seems to have none to show. Scenes 
of life and dead nature peculiar to the Ameri- 
can continent have not found in him their 
interpreter. Who would believe that it is 
an American who sings thus of one of the 
grandest scenes in the land 1— 

The butterfly— a flying flower— 
Wheels swift in flashing rings, 
And flutters round his quiet kin, 
With brave flame-mottled wings. 
The wild Pinks burst in crimson fire, 
The Phlox’ bright clusters shine, 
And Prairie-Cups are swinging free 
To spill their airy wine. 
And lavishly beneath the sun, 
In liberal splendor rolled, 
The Fennel fills the dipping plain 
With floods of flowery gold ; 
And widely weaves the Iron-Weed 
A woof of purple dyes, 
Where Autumn’s royal feet may tread 
When bankrupt Summer flies. 
This is cataloguing, not painting. Mr. Hay, 
who is said to be a young man, will probably 
give us something better hereafter. 


The volume by Miss Lazarus is full of good 
things. The four leading poems, ‘ Admetus,’ 
‘Orpheus,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ are well 
conceived, and written with artistic skill. It 
is true the several subjects have been treated 
before, and the author herself thinks it right 
to inform us, that in spite of her unwillingness 
to imply belief that her unrhymed narratives 
can enter into competition with the elaborate 
poems of the author of ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise,’ yet the similarity of subjects and 
the imputation of plagiarism already made 
in private circles induce her to state that 
‘ Admetus’ was completed before the publica- 
tion of the ‘Love of Alcestis,’ and ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’ before ‘The Hill of Venus.’ We see 
no reason for this disclaimer or for the impu- 
tation made in private circles. People have a 
vague notion of plagiarism. There was a time 
when young poets were accused of imitating 





Mr. Tennyson, as they are now accused of 
imitating Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Morris, while, 
in truth, the censure is misplaced, as they are 
only using the language and the form of which 
Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Swinburne is the best 
exponent. There is fashion in poetry as in 
dress, and every age differs from what precedes 
it and follows. Progressive change is per- 
petual, and its track is not obscure, but 
clearly marked and determinate. We can tell 
the date of a MS., or of a building, or of an 
article of furniture. Every generation has its 
characteristic lineament, which appears in all 
contemporary things. We can label each 
object with the year which produced it. In 
literature, and especially in poetry, this fashion 
may still be seen; and it is, therefore, not 
always reasonable to charge one writer with pla- 
giarizing from another, because that other is the 
most conspicuous example of the new mode in 
which all appear. But although Miss Lazarus 
cannot be taxed with plagiarism, she has not 
that individuality which gives quickening 
force to her work, and conspicuously sepa- 
rates it from that of others. Her chief 
poems are all good. She is able to produce 
vivid effect without display of force. Her 
subtlety is marked, and she leaves no traces 
of her art. There is, however, something 
—and not much—wanting to complete her 
success, and place her alongside of the masters. 
Each of the poems we have named has con- 
spicuous merits. In each, however, the author 
has interpreted the legend in the thought of 
our day. She fails to give us a translation 
of the thought of the time which produced it, 
but offers us the version which would be now 
framed. ‘Admetus,’ which gives title to the 
volume, is, we think, the best of the poems. 
Its abrupt opening, its progress, and its 
termination are admirable. In ‘ Orpheus,’ too, 
there are some splendidly descriptive passages, 
as, for instance, this which pictures Eurydice :— 
The fairest nymph reclined 

Beneath the tree, and leaned her yellow head, 

With its crisp, clustering rings, against the trunk, 

And dipped her pure feet in the colorless brook, 

Stirring the ripples into circles wide, 

With cool, delicious plashings in the stream. 

Her young companions lay upon the grass, 

With indolent eyes half closed, and parted lips 

Half-smiling, in the languer of the noon. 

But suddenly these twain, arising; cried, 

Startled and sharply, “ Lo, Eurydice, 

Behold!” and she, uplifting frightened eyes, 

Saw a strange shepherd watching with bold glance. 

Veiling their faces with their mantles light, 

Her sisters fied swift-footed, with shrill cries, 

Adown the meadow, but her wet feet clung 

To the dry grasses and the earthy soil, 

‘* Eurydice, I love thee! fear me not, 

For I am Aristzus, with gray groves 

Of hoary olives, and innumerous flocks, 

And precious swarms of yellow-vested bees.” 

But she with sudden strength eluding him, 

Sprang o’er the flowery turf, with back-blown hair, 

And wing-like garments, shortened breath, and face 

Kindled with shame and terror. In her flight 

She ran through fatal flowers and tangled weeds, 

And thick rank grass beside a stagnant pool, 

When, with a keen and breathless cry of pain, 

Abrupt she fell amidst the tall, green reeds. 

Again, the interview in ‘Tannhiiuser’ be- 
tween the knight and the matchless goddess is 
painted with high skill. The atmosphere is not 
too bright, and the shadows, without being 
deep, are suitable to the scene :— 

Upon the throne 
She took her seat, the knight beside her still, 
Sinking on couches of fresh asphodel, 
And the dance ceased, and the flushed revelers came 
In glittering phalanx to adore their queen. 
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Beautiful girls, with shining delicate heads, 
Crested with living jewels, fanned the air 

With flickering wings from naked shoulders soft. 
Then with preluding low, a thousand harps, 
And citherns, and strange nameless instruments, 
Sent through the fragrant air sweet symphonies, 
And the winged dancers waved in mazy rounds, 
With changing lustres like a summer sea. 

Fair boys, with charming yellow hair crisp curled, 
And frail, effeminate beauty, the knight saw 
But of strong, stalwart men like him were none. 
He gazed thereon bewitched, until the hand 

Of Venus, erst withdrawn, now fell again 

Upon his own, and roused him from his trance. 
He looked on her, and as he looked, a cloud 
Auroral, flaming as at sunrising, 

Arose from nothing, floating over them, 
Dropping rich odors, and encircling them 

In luminous folds, like that vermilion mist 
Penciled upon the throne, and as it waxed 

In density and brightness, all the throng 

Of festal dancers, less and less distinct, 

Grew like pale spirits in a vague, dim dream, 
And vanished altogether ; and these twain, 

Shut from the world in that ambrosial cloud, 
Now with a glory inconceivable, 

Vivid and conflagrant, looked each on each. 


It is not too literal or too realistic a pic- 
ture, and the way in which the dancers are 
made to vanish is highly effective. 

The minor poems, with few exceptions, are 
heavy, those of them entitled ‘Epochs’ being 
too hard and metaphysical. ‘The Garden of 
Adonis,’ ‘ Marjorie’s Wooing,’ a ballad similar 
in thought and treatment to ‘ Huntingtower,’ 
and the poem, ‘ Florence Nightingale,’ are the 
best. Miss Lazarus should be more careful in 
composition. Some of her lines are too short 
and some too long; and, to complete the 
number of feet, we are expected to make 
monosyllables dissyllables, and pronounce dis- 
syllables as monosyllables. 








CHARLEMAGNE. 
Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne. 
Gaston Paris. (Paris, Franck.) 
CHARLEMAGNE is one of those representative 
men who stand forth from the pages of history 
as the embodiment ofa whole civilization, and 
as a landmark towards which we involuntarily 
turn our looks. The influence of his ideas still 
lives; the monuments of his legislative powers 
are even at the present day the admiration of 
rulers and politicians; and around the stirring 
incidents of his reign poetry has flung its 
choicest wreath of flowers. Historians and 
critics have over and over again unfolded 
before us the annals of Charlemagne; appre- 
ciations of his character have come from the 
cloister and the palace, the school, and the 
church. M. Gaston Paris now wishes to let 
us know how minstrels and trowvéres under- 
stood it, and the pieces justificatives he consults 
are the chansons de geste and the ballad 

literature of Europe. 

We shall not do more here than allude to 
the Introduction to the volume we are review- 
ing. It contains remarks of a general nature 
on the formation and the development of epic 
poetry, and it is only with the first book that 
the real subject of M. Paris’s essay comes 
under our notice. The sources from which 
the poetical or legendary history of Charle- 
magne can be gathered are minutely discussed ; 
and our author studies the traditions of all the 
European nations in order to collect the data 
which can enable him to build up the statue 
of the great emperor. We need scarcely say 
that the ‘Chanson de Roland’ receives at the 
hands of M. Paris all the attention it deserves, 


Par M. 





and that its relations to the chansons de geste 
properly so called are accurately analyzed. The 
poems grouped together under this designation 
are, as we all know, extremely numerous, and 
form three different cycles, comprising each a 
series of metrical romances, varying in length, 
and distinguishable by certain well-marked 
features, which render the classification both 
logical and easily defined. As M. Paris re- 
marks, when the trowvére said, at the beginning 
of his romance, to what geste the hero belonged 
whose high deeds he was about to celebrate, 
he indicated the key according to which the 
whole composition was set :— 

Bien seivent li plusor, n’en suis pas en doutanche, 

Que il n’eut que iii. gestes u réaume de Franche: 

Si fu la premeraine de Pepin et de l’ange, 

L’autre apres de Garin de Monglane la franche, 

Et la tierche si fu de Doon de Maience. 

This passage, taken from the metrical tale 
of ‘Doon de Maience’ itself, may be given as the 
summary of the Carlovingian legend. If we 
want to follow out the interesting studies 
which it suggests, we should read, in the first 
place, the volume composed by M. Gaston 
Faris, and then the set of elegant duodecimos 
entitled ‘Anciens Poétes de la France,’ pre- 
pared at the suggestion, and under the 
patronage, of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The glory of Charlemagne, his exploits, and 
the wonders of his government, very soon 
overstepped the boundaries of the vast empire 
which he had so laboriously founded. In 
Scandinavia (‘Karlamagnis - Saga’), in Ger- 
many (‘ Karl Meinet’), in the Netherlands, and 
in Italy, a large number of poems occur which 
can be traced back more or less closely to 
French sources, and which celebrate various 
incidents in the life of the monarch. The 
brilliant compositions of Bojardo, Ariosto, and 
Wieland are modern reminiscences of the same 
traditions, preferable, no doubt, from the artis- 
tic point of view, to the rough narratives of the 
medieval trouvéres, but really of far less value 
as historical monuments. 

The second book of M. Gaston Paris’s volume 
is taken up by an interesting description of the 
leading episodes in Charlemagne’s career, as 
illustrated from poetical sources. Let us 
remark that it is extremely difficult, if not 
almost impossible, to arrive at anything like 
certainty on most of these episodes, when we 
take exclusively as our authorities the legends 
contained in productions such as ‘ Guillaume 
au Cort-nez,’ ‘La Chanson des Saxons,’ or 
‘ Girard de Roussillon.’ The chronicle of the 
pseudo-Turpin himself is not, in its way, more 
trustworthy than the work of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and the details given by certain 
ecclesiastical writers, Saint Benedict, for in- 
stance, (see Pertz, vol. iii. p. 710,) are still less 
to be accepted. Thus, to select one example, 
on the subject of the famous expedition which 
terminated with the catastrophe of Roncevaux, 
we might mention a number of conflicting 
accounts, suggested sometimes by the fancy of 
the poets, and often by the hopeless attempt 
to reconcile traditions of various origin. Whilst 
the pseudo-Turpin, on the one hand, represents 
Charlemagne’s journey to Spain as a pilgrimage 
undertaken to the shrine of Santiago of Com- 
postella, his continuators, anxious to heighten 
the interest of the story, enumerate three 
different expeditions across the Pyrenees. Epi- 
sode after episode is added in succession, and 





the writers who aim at being enrolled on the 
list of sober chroniclers, puzzled by the difficulty 
of harmonizing the discordant materials they 
find accumulated around them, fall, as Phi- 
lippe Mousket did, into the most amusing 
contradictions, 

The campaigns against the Saxons may be 
named likewise amongst the incidents which 
local traditions, national prejudices, and reli- 
gious sympathies have contributed to disfigure. 
Besides an ancient poem alluded to by the 
author of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ and 
turned to excellent use in the ‘ Karlamagnis- 
Saga,’ we have Jehan Bodel’s ‘Chanson des 
Sesnes,’ a work of greater literary pretensions, 
written under the influence of the romances 
of the Round Table, and aiming at a certain 
dignity in the style. The character and life 
of Witikind, the celebrated Saxon hero, are 
also variously represented by French and by 
German poets or annalists. If we believe the 
former, Guiteclin (Witikind) was never con- 
verted to Christianity, or, if he did profess 
the faith of the Gospel, it was only by 
an act of hypocrisy. According to the latter, 
the conversion of Witikind was the result 
of a miracle; it has won for him a dis- 
tinguished place in the list of saints, and even 
the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum admit his claims 
to the veneration of the faithful. 

We cannot here touch upon the numerous 
subjects of interest which are discussed 
by M. Gaston Paris in this part of his 
work. The intercourse of Charlemagne with 
his vassals may, however, just be alluded to, 
Around the throne upon which sits the great 
emperor, a long and brilliant array of warriors 
stand assembled ; the Greeks had their Aga- 
memnon, their Achilles, their Ulysses, their 
Nestor; in like manner the barons of the 
western empire exemplify every kind of mili- 
tary courage, every shade of craftiness or of 
skill, either in the camp or on the battle-field. 
The conflict of Christendom with the Saracens 
under the leadership of the Empire, says 
M. Gaston Paris, is the leading idea which 
runs through the medizeval chansons de geste. 
The emperor, holding from God all his powers, 
and acting as his delegate upon earth, is the 
centre of the picture. Next to him appear 
Roland and Oliver, the former celebrated espe- 
cially on account of his courage, the latter 
remarkable for his pre-eminent wisdom. These 
two characters act as a foil to one another, and 
the close friendship which unites them, besides 
being in perfect harmony with the nature 
of the compositions, illustrates the Teutonic 
institution of the brotherhood of arms. Naime, 
of Bavaria, is the Nestor of the Empire; he 
represents old age and experience contributing 
their share to the glory of the Fatherland ; the 
bravery of the warrior and the holiness of 
the priest are combined in Archbishop Turpin ; 
expert, both in the art of cattle-lifting and in 
the mysteries of grammarye, Basin shows us 
how cunning often helps on physical strength, 
and how it can be justified by the use to which 
it is put: he stands out from the romance as 
a kind of medizeval Ulysses. We notice, how- 
ever, as we go down the long stream of the 
chansons de geste, a remarkable change, which 
the progress of political events alone can ex- 
plain satisfactorily. ‘Some of the trouvéres 
composed their metrical tales at a time when 
the Carlovingian empire was already a prey to 
dissolution, and when feudalism was rising in 
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an attitude of defiance against the throne. In 
these poems Charlemagne is described as a 
stupid old man, weak and indolent. One can 
easily fancy that under his name the author 
has intended to paint Charles the Simple, and 
that his object has been to prepare the popular 
mind for the accession of Hugh Capet to the 
supreme power. 

The last section or division of the ‘ Histoire 
Poétique de Charlemagne’ is entitled ‘“ Vérité 
et Poésie.” In it M. Gaston Paris has endea- 
voured to determine how far the mythic element 
pervades the chansons de geste, and is mixed 
up with the purely historical part. We shall 
not err much in affirming that if there is any 
amount of symbolism to be found in French 
medizval poems it is, so to say, of a second- 
hand description; it has come from Scandi- 
navian sources, and has been introduced 
merely as a poetical element, and nothing more. 
The German romances which treat of Charle- 
magne offer, on the contrary, many traces of 
that mythic tendency; and we even notice 
that the character of the monarch is repre- 
sented as possessing some of the attributes 
originally belonging to the northern deities, 
whose worship he had systematically destroyed. 
Saxo Grammaticus, for instance, tells us that, 
after a victory, the giant Balder caused a 
spring of water to issue from a barren rock, 
and thus relieved the thirst of his wearied 
troops. The same miracle is ascribed to Charle- 
magne in certain chronicles composed a short 
time subsequent to his death; and it is even 
recorded in the liturgical service drawn up 
during the twelfth century to commemorate 
and hallow his name. But Odin is the Scan- 
dinavian deity with whom Charlemagne is 
most frequently identified. The constellation 
Ursa Major, which in many districts has 
received the designation of Odin’s car, was 
called by the Germans Karlswagen; and 
the inhabitants of the province of Hesse 
tell us that the Emperor awaits the resur- 
rection-day in a cave of the Gudensberg, 
or Odin’s mountain. We cannot wonder at 
seeing poetry taking up the wonderful reign 
of Charlemagne, exaggerating all its episodes, 
and embellishing them to the utmost of its 
power. Thus the diplomatic relations which 
he carried on with the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople and the Khaliph of Bagdad naturally 
resulted in the legend of a pilgrimage under- 
taken by the monarch of the West to the Holy 
Land. In the works of subsequent trouvéres 
the pilgrimage became a conquest, and the 
poetical biography of the twelve peers was not 
looked upon as complete unless it included 
the wonderful narrative of some expedition 
against the paynims. 

We must refer our readers to the ‘ Histoire 
Poétique de Charlemagne’ for further details 
on the formation and the development of French 
medieval epics. M. Gaston Paris has shown 
in the most striking manner that poetry, when 
it really deserves to be so-called, is not an arti- 
ficial production, either brilliantly extempor- 
ized by a clever rhymester, or painfully elabo- 
rated by some scholar, whose only object is to 
show how faithfully he can apply once more 
the rules of Boileau’s ‘Art Poétique.’ If we 
examine the ‘Saint-Louis’ of Father Lemvine, 
St.-Amand's ‘ Moise Sauvé,’ or Voltaire’s ‘ Hen- 
riade,’ we are quite ready to endorse the famous 
taunt, that les Frangais n’ont pas la téte épique; 


but when, on the other hand, we turn to the | 





chansons de geste, the long list of which is given 
by M. Gaston Paris, we there find a rich har- 
vest of poetry, the only drawback to which is 
that it never had the good luck of securing 
as its exponent a Dante or even a Bojardo. 

Let us, in conclusion, notice the care bestowed 
by our author upon the bibliographical part of 
his excellent volume. The Appendix, which 
terminates it, reproduces extracts from Latin 
and French texts too long to appear in the 
shape of foot-notes. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

The Cambridge Freshman ; or, Memoirs of Mr. 
Golightly. By Martin Legrand. (Tinsley 
Brothers. ) 

The Prey of the Gods. By Florence Marryat. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Edith, By C. A. Lee. 2 
Brothers.) 

The Morrices ; or, the Doubtful Marriage. By 
G. T. Lowth. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

WE have heard the question asked before now, 

why it is that no good university novel has 

ever been produced? The answer, we think, is 
not far to seek. In the first place, the three 
years or so of a man’s life during which his 
university career lasts are usually of the most 
uneventful nature ; and, secondly, if the story 
is in any way to represent the actual state of 
things at a university, it must be “shoppy” 
in the extreme, and consequently addressed to 

a very small section of the novel-reading public. 

The sympathies of the world at large cannot 

be aroused by the most vivid description of the 

anxieties of a youth in face of approaching 

“Mods” or Tripos, nor can a non-university 

reader thoroughly appreciate the exquisite joke 

of making a freshman believe that the Univer- 
sity Press is St. Mary’s Church, or inducing 
him to go out at midnight to see the term 
divide. This is so obvious, that all masters 
of fiction, even though, like Mr. Trollope in 
‘The Bertrams,’ they may introduce a chapter 
or two of university life with excellent effect, 
have yet seen clearly that they must deal with 
matters more generally interesting in order to 
find readers. In spite of these considerations, 
however, there are always appearing stories of 
university life, written, as a rule, by the class 
of men who are in reality least representative 
of the universities, —sometimes, as in the case of 
a well-known and once popular story of the 
kind, not even members of the university which 
they caricature,—and in all cases depicting 
nothing but the manners and customs of a set 
of men who are a mere excrescence and 
deformity to the university proper. ‘ The 
Cambridge Freshman’ is a choice specimen of 
this class. It professes to relate the adventures 
of a weak-minded youth with “fast friends 
during his first year at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,” which the author barely conceals 
under the name of St. Mary’s, or more usually 
the borrowed vulgarism of ‘“‘Skimmery.” We 
think we may safely say, from internal evidence, 
that Mr. Legrand himself was never a member 
of that college. We have a great respect for 
the “small colleges,” and we apologize to 
them if they feel insulted; but it cannot be 
denied that in their more limited circles 
vulgarity, if it once gets a footing, reigns 
more rampant than in the larger world 
of Trinity, and we cannot avoid saying that 
“small college” vulgarity is stamped upon 
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every page of the book before us. It is, 
moreover, in its general features, little more 
than a feeble reproduction of our old friend 
‘Verdant Green,’ which, though not highly 
refined or intellectual, was in its way an 
amusing sketch enough. Moreover, if our 
recollection serves us, it was nowhere defaced 
by the gross personalities, under scarcely 
disguised names, with which we have been 
more than once disgusted in ‘The Cambridge 
Freshman,’ and for which no language can 
express our contempt. It is really time that 
this sort of thing, which would not be tolerated 
in a novel on any other subject, should cease 
in these so-called ‘“‘ university ” tales. 

We ought, perhaps, to justify ourselves 
against the charge of having groundlessly 
given to the “small colleges” the credit of 
Mr. Legrand’s education, by naming one or 
two of the signs by which we judge him no 
Trinity man. It is not the practice at that 
college to assign a “gyp” or male attendant 
to particular staircases: each man selects his 
own, or goes without one if he likes. Again, 
no single tutor has power to order on his own 
account the porter to refuse admission to 
tradesmen or itinerant dealers; nor, lastly, is it 
usual there to “ screw up” freshmen on the first 
night of their residence. Whether these things 
are done elsewhere, we know not; and, possibly, 
we have been hasty in assuming that Mr. 
Legrand is a Cambridge man at all, but we 
can answer for Trinity. 

The book is illustrated by Mr. H. K. Browne, 
in that gentleman’s well-known facetious style. 
In case he ever has another job of the kind to 
do, we would point out to him that he has 
failed to observe the considerable difference 
which exists between Oxford and Cambridge 
undergraduates’ gowns, and has on more than 
one occasion decorated the shoulders of the 
supposed Trinity man with the curious little 
rudimentary garment that barely reaches the 
coat-tails of his Oxford compeer; and further, 
that a Trinity assistant-tutor does not usually 
lecture in his own rooms clad in the cassock 
and gown of a D.D. and the bands of a Proctor. 
Neither from the text, or from the illustrations 
to this truthful picture of Cambridge life, 
would a non-university reader be led to 
suppose that the typical Cambridge tutor 
is usually a member of the Alpine Club; that 
the average age of Trinity assistant-tutors is 
less than thirty; or, lastly, and to drop details, 
that the ordinary Cambridge man is not a 
compound of black-leg, snob, and mischievous 
lunatic. 

There is something very unsatisfactory in 
the novel to which Mrs. Ross Church has pre- 
fixed Mr. Swinburne’s pagan motto. The story 
of Lady Gwynne’s sorrows is not altogether 
badly told, but neither the object of her mis- 
placed affection nor the means by which her 
progress in error is arrested are adequate to 
excite our sympathy. A lady of keen sensi- 
bility, unequally yoked in her girlhood with 
a modern Squire Western, whose obtuser 
nature cannot comprehend the uneasy aspira- 
tions in his wife, which find relief in an 
extravagant attachment to poetry of the senti- 
mental kind, is thrown, against her better 
judgment, into close relation with a young 
gentleman endowed with large poetic gifts and 
that self-conscious and petulant nature which 
has too often been represented as their usual 
accompaniment. Vain, luxurious, selfish, and 
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effeminate, Mr. Auberon Slade possesses certain 
mental and physical qualities sufficient to turn 
the head or captivate the fancy of a silly girl, 
but hardly to imperil seriously the heart of 
one who is represented to us as rather excel- 
ling the average strength and intensity of 
character with which the better sort of educated 
women are endowed. All his advances would 
have been rejected with loathing by ordinary 
women, so ineffably provoking and palpable 
is his easy self-confidence ; and it is not the 
in cute curandd plus cequo operata juventus 
which makes the readiest impression on clever 
and imaginative ones. Neither, if we can 
suppose that a woman like Lady Gwynne 
would really lavish her affection on a man like 
Mr. Slade, shall we imagine that the inter- 
position of a High Church clergyman, who 
directs her attention at the critical moment of 
temptation to a wooden or metal crucifix, 
which he uses, apparently, as a substitute for 
any religious or moral considerations, would 
be likely to arrest her on her ruinous course. 
In fact, the chapter recording the effectual 
interference of Mr. Laurence, which is evi- 
dently intended to contain the whole signifi- 
cance and moral of the story, is, to our 
thinking, so sad an instance of the misrepre- 
sentation of Christianity, as to destroy the 
value of the book on the only ground upon 
which such a book could be justified; for 
Mrs. Church will hardly justify, on secondary 
considerations, a story the whole of which 
hinges upon the hardship of adherence to the 
marriage-vow, and the hair-breadth escape of 
a high-minded woman from a commonplace 
sin with a less than commonplace companion. 
For the rest, the tale is fairly told; both the 
leading characters are improved by the dis- 
appointments and sufferings through which 
they are made to pass, and at length the 
timely decease of a husband on the one side 
and a wife on the other opens the way for 
a final consolation, which they will hardly be 
considered to deserve. 

‘Edith’ is a novel which calls for very 
little remark, either of praise or blame; and 
while we see no particular reason why it 
should ever have been published, at the same 
time we should be very sorry to deprive the 
author of any advantage, pecuniary or other, 
which may accrue to him (or rather, we think, 
her) from its publication. The story displays 
no remarkable originality. A girl who is 
brought up as the daughter of a poor fisherman 
is informed, at its opening, by her foster-father, 
that she is not his child, but was saved from 
a wreck by him in her infancy. Of course 
there are some curious ornaments of Eastern 
origin found on her, and no further clue to 
her real parentage. The only mystery, if we 
may so call it, is in the question to which of 
the many families introduced in the course 
of the tale she is to be found eventually to 
belong; but the interest even of this is never 
so thrilling as to prevent us from reading 
steadily through the book, without any burning 
desire to turn to the last page and see who it 
is to be. Then there are a good young man 
and a bad young man, cousins. The bad 
young man persecutes Edith with intentions, 
as the Frenchman said, les plus mauvaises, 
while he thinks she is only a poor lace-maker 
and fisherman’s daughter; and afterwards, 
when she has become companion to a rich lady, 
and is more “in society,” bullies her in rather 








a feeble way, but is easily deterred by his good 


cousin, who is honourably in love with her | 


and resolves to marry her. For this he is 
disinherited by his father, a stern gentleman, 
with an iron expression of countenance ; but 
fortunately her real parents are discovered, 
and found to be wealthy people, in time 
to prevent serious consequences, and every- 
thing ends happily. There is a small secondary 
plot, of a daughter belonging to the rich lady, 
who has been disowned by her mother for 
making an improper marriage, and whom 
Hugh, the good young man, has saved from 
poverty; ‘‘and worse,” as the saying is, incur- 
ring of course one of those unfounded suspicions 
which good young men always incur in stories 
of this kind, but not usually elsewhere. Then 
there is a married lady, who flirts, and a kind 
clergyman, and a kind Indian colonel, and the 
whole list of dramatis persone, more or less 
(perhaps rather less) like real people, in whom 
the ordinary novelist delights. On the whole, 
we may say that ‘Edith’ is a novel mildly 
interesting, quite proper, and fairly well writen. 
Only C. A. Lee should not say, ‘“‘ You do not 
know what it is to me to have some one to 
obey, because I love them,” as such a form of 
expression betrays a carelessness in the use 
of pronouns. 

We do not rightly understand the meaning 
of the second title of Mr. Lowth’s story; for 
if there is one thing of which we have no 
doubt from the middle of the first volume, it 
is that the marriage in question will take place. 
The parties to it are Mr. Frank Morrice, son 
to a rich and somewhat eccentric gentleman 
living at Wick, a beautiful place on the Thames, 
between Kew and Richmond, and Miss Susan 
Harding, daughter to the master of the Colum- 
bine, a barge carrying goods between South- 
wark and the upper tidal water of the same 
river. The scenery and topography of the 
district in which the story is laid are described 
with a minuteness almost worthy of Balzac 
himself, whose example Mr. Lowth would, we 
suppose, also plead in defence of the boldness 
with which he has ventured to create a purely 
imaginary house, garden, and grounds of the 
importance ascribed to Wick, and to place 
them in a part of England of which every inch 
is so intimately known to nearly all the world. 
Here, however, Mr. Lowth’s debt to the great 
master of descriptive fiction ceases, if it really 
exist ; for there is a fresh, open-air character 
about ‘The Morrices’ that no French novel of 
modern times ever possessed. Certainly no 
Frenchman would think of making his hero 
jump into the Thames on a foggy October 
evening with all his clothes on, in order to 
rescue a drowning puppy, which in the present 
story is the means of Frank's first introduction 
to Susan. After this adventure, he becomes 
further connected with the barge, in this wise. 
A party of bargees and others being engaged 
in rifling the ‘‘ Wick” walnut-trees in the dusk 
of the evening, Frank somewhat illegally warns 
them off the premises by the simple process of 
firing two charges of No. 5 shot into their 
backs. One of the backs thus injured belongs 
to Tom Plank, the mate of Harding on board 
the Columbine, who is himself disposed to be 
tender towards Susan, though rough enough 
towards the rest of the world. Here we have 
the elements of an interesting story enough : 
a young gentleman, a pretty girl, a peppered 
and vindictive bargee, all brought together 





by the force of circumstances, would seem to 
furnish materials for three exciting volumes. 
But somehow Mr. Lowth, though he has made 
a fair story out of them, has not succeeded in 
working it out to the end; and the third 
volume falls rather flat, in spite of the exciting 
incident of a struggle for life between Frank 
and Tom. This takes place in two little boats, 
which, for the exigencies of the tale, are made 
to remain uncapsized (which they assuredly 
would never have done by nature), until the latter 
falls and breaks his spine. He dies the next 
day; and whether people often kill each other 
in this way where Mr. Lowth lives, or how it 
is, we know not; but Tom Plank is buried as 
quietly as if he had died in the course of 
nature, without coroner or jury. As there has 
been a very important inquest in a former 
volume, perhaps Mr. Lowth thinks we have 
had enough: we only hope that it is not the 
frequency of violent deaths in the neighbour- 
hood of Kew that makes him send poor Tom 
Plank to an untimely grave with so little 
ceremony. 

The characters are mostly well-drawn and 
consistent. Susan is charming ; Frank a good 
sort of impulsive youth; Harding, the master- 
of the barge, and his talkative and reminiscent 
sister, Mrs. Print, are capital figures. The 
“supers,” as they would be called on the stage, 
are very natural; only we doubt if so many 
gay young “ men-about-town” would be found 
in the Travellers’ Club. We have little fault 
to find with the writing ; the story is told in. 
a pleasant narrative style, with a little slip. 
now and then, such as “ there was a creek ran 
up” and “substract”; but the blunders are- 
few, and not serious. On the whole, we can: 
recommend ‘The Morrices.’ 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Athanasian Creed vindicated from the Objec- 
tions of Dean Stanley and other Members of the 
Ritual Commission. With an Appendix on the 
proposed Revision of the present Version. By 
J. S. Brewer, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Brewer has a high opinion of the Athanasian 
Creed, regarding the great verities it sets forth 
“asthe foundation of all order in earth and heaven 
—of all order especially in theology.” He writes 
vigorously and well in its defence, chiefly in oppo- 
sition to Drs. Stanley and Swainson. The Dean, 
unfortunately, is not very exact or precise in 
several of his statements, and therefore Mr. 
Brewer, who has considerable acquaintance with 
the Fathers, especially St. Athanasius and St. 
Vigilius of Thapsus, finds it easy to expose his 
inaccuracies. The origin of the Creed is still 
uncertain ; but we believe that it appeared first 
in Spain, perhaps in the sixth century, and was 
not received as Athanasius’s till the eighth. The 
original was, therefore, Latin. Without approving 
all Mr. Brewer’s assertions, we eommend his little 
book to the attention of those who are examining 
the subject. It is a most readable and telling 
vindication of the Creed connected with the name 
of St. Athanasius. 


The Book of Common Prayer in Ireland: its Ori- 
ginal and History. By John Ribton Garstin, 
M.A. (Dublin, Hodges.) 

TuIs is a small pamphlet, written to demonstrate 

that the “disestablishment of the [Irish] Church 

has not necessitated a single alteration in its Book 
of Common Prayer.” After the Book of Common 

Prayer had been introduced into England, the 

Irish Convocation requested that Royal and Parlia- 

mentary sanction should be obtained for it in 

Ireland. A MS. copy of the book attached to a 

draft of the Act has been claimed as the standard; 

but this conclusion is questioned by the author 
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of the pamphlet, who gives very complete details 
of all the events connected with the passing of the 
Bill, and maintains that the English Prayer-Book 
in its entirety was adopted by the Irish Church, 
when its use was legalized in 1666. The interest 
of the discussion turns chiefly on the omission of 
the celebrated “Ornaments Rubrics” in the MS. 
referred to, an omission from which the invalidity of 
any ornaments which may be worn or used under 
that authority has been inferred as regards Ireland. 
The necessity for altering expressions in the Prayer 
for the Lord Lieutenant is also questioned ; the 
use of the word “Established” in the American 
Prayer-Book is referred to as showing its suitability 
for the altered condition of the Irish Church. At 
the end of the pamphlet, much curious information 
is given about the early editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and French and German trans- 
lations of it. The subject is one of interest to a 
limited class of readers only, and as a practical 
question, the necessity for the slight alterations 
here discussed is of secondary importance. The 
Trish Church Assembly (to judge from the debates 
of that body) are not disposed to confine their 
revision to mere matters of form, but have opened 
up for discussion the doctrinal questions which 
separate parties in the Church of England. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. Garstin for exact informa- 
tion on many minute points in the history of the 
Trish Book of Common Prayer; but whether his 
pamphlet will contribute much towards settling 
the present disputes, admits of grave doubt. Time 
alone can determine that, though we may concede 
that the author has proved the propositions he 
undertook to maintain. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By Samuel Lord Bishop of Winchester. Third 
Series. (Parker.) 

Tuts is a new volume of University Sermons by 
Dr. Wilberforce. They are marked by the writer’s 
usual characteristics: considerable vigour, clear 
but superficial reasoning, and rhetoric which nar- 
rowly escapes being first rate. The Bishop’s elo- 
quence wants what Mr. Matthew Arnold calls 
distinction. Still, it is pleasant to read his Lord- 
ship’s well-rounded periods when he warns us of 
‘The Peril of Seeking Honour of Men’: although 
we may be inclined to doubt whether the ordinary 
undergraduate would not have been more deeply 
influenced in such a matter by a preacher whose 
own career had been more marked by asceti- 
cism than that of the Bishop. 


First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth: Essays on 
the Church and Society. By J. B. Brown, B.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tuts volume contains ten lectures or discourses 

delivered to a dissenting congregation, generally 

on week-day evenings. The subjects are important, 
and the treatment of them somewhat ambitious. 

What is truth, the infallible church, the infallible 

book, the doctrine of Christ, the natural history of 

Antichrist, the Christian commonwealth, and the 

revolution of the last quarter of a century, are the 

topics discoursed on by the preacher. No light, 
however, is thrown upon them. Theideasare not new 
or striking ; indeed, they are somewhat common- 
place and vaguely expressed, but in a style which 
gives them an appearance of freshness and force. 
The author looks like a Broad Churchman in the 
sect he belongs to, and attempts flights to which he 
is unequal either as a thinker or writer. That he 
has a superficial acquaintance with the Bible, 
especially with the Old Testament, is evident, not 
only from the Lecture on Antichrist, which gives 
an erroneous view throughout, but from the post- 
script about the unity of Isaiah’s book. Yet the 
work breathes a liberal spirit, which may recom- 
mend it to some outside the Independent denom- 
ination ; though the liberalism is more apparent 
than real, for Mr. Brown cannot really get beyond 
the narrow range of tenets held by the body he 
belongs to. Like a bird with clipped wings, he 

sinks down to the earth whenever he attempts a 

flight above it. It is needless to show the points 

in which the author speaks with an authority out 
of all proportion to the correctness or weight of his 








remarks, Full of “voluntary views” in religion, 
he praises the Christianity of America, and he 
augurs a happy era for Christianity in England 
when it shall be disenthralled from the yoke of 
the State. Here he looks at one side of the subject, 
and cannot, or will not, take a comprehensive view 
of it. The poorest lecture in the volume is that 
on the doctrine of Christ; the best is that on 
the Infallible Book. But the essays are dis- 
appointing in matter and style. The author deals 
much in general statements which convey no 
specific meaning even when presented in the half- 
pompous language with which ordinary ideas are 
pretentiously clothed. The reader will understand 
the propriety of these remarks from a single short 
quotation : “The Bible from Genesis to the Apo- 
calypse contains the utterance of one mind, the his- 
tory of the fulfilment of one purpose. The promise 
which was uttered in Eden will be fulfilled in 
heaven ; and between Eden and heaven, the Bible 
traces man’s pilgrim path. But in reading every 
page we have to read as wise men, and to judge 
what the Spirit saith unto the Church.” Such 
platitudes neither convey knowledge nor stimulate 
thought. 


Hebriisches-deutsches Worterbuch, nebst Paradigmen 
der Substantiva und Verba. Von Dr. David 
Cassel. (Nutt.) 

Tuis Hebrew-German Lexicon is intended for 

learners of the language in which the Old Testa- 

ment was written, who should not be embarrassed 
with scientific discussions unsuitable to the state 
of their knowledge, or be prevented from procuring 

a work too high in price. It is an elementary dic- 

tionary, sufficient for the wants of students. Having 

examined it with considerable care, we are able to 
affirm that it is much superior to the small lexicons 
of Leopold and Fiirst, as well as to the Hebrew- 

English one published by Messrs. Bagster. Simple, 

clear, well-arranged, unencumbered with doubtful 

derivations or imaginary roots, it may be recom- 
mended as an excellent guide to the study of 

Hebrew words. Chaldee words and proper names 

are included, all in alphabetical order. For each 

signification various passages are adduced, regard 
being had to the books which are most read (the 

Pentateuch, Isaiah, and Psalms); while difficult and 

unusual forms are noted. The word shachath, pit, 

is a good illustration of the author’s judgment, 
and contrasts favourably with Fiirst’s duplication 
of the noun. The same remark applies to labash, 
clothe, to which verb Dr. Cassel properly refuses the 

gross sense assigned by Fiirst in Psalm Ixv. 13. 

But in various cases the author misses niceties of 

signification, as in bashal, which does not mean to 

roast, as he affirms. He is also incorrect in explain- 
ing Elohim, of angels, in Psalm Ixxxii. 6, though 
there are authorities on his side. On the whole, 
this Lexicon is a valuable compendium, and should 
be most welcome to all students of the sacred tongue. 


A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, 
prepared as a solid basis for the Interpretation 
of the New Testament. By Dr. G. B. Winer. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved, by Dr. 
G. Liinemann, Prof. &c. Revised and authorized 
Translation. (Andover, Draper.) 

TuHE translation of Winer’s Grammar is from the 

seventh and last edition of the German ; whereas 

the one recently issued by Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, is from the sixth. Prof. Thayer, of Andover, 
states that Mr. Masson’s version has been retained 
as the basis, but that hardly a paragraph of his 
work remains altogether unaltered, and sometimes 
the alterations amount in effect to a new transla- 
tion, which, for entire pages, has but a few phrases 
in common with its predecessor. The editor or 
translator has had the indexes revised, and that 
of Greek words considerably enlarged. The index 
of passages in the New Testament has been made 
complete, and the references themselves carefully 
verified. The paging of the sixth and seventh Ger- 
man editions, as well as of Mr. Masson’s translation, 
is noted on the outer margin of the leaves. In 
addition to these improvements, we are informed 
that many mistakes in the German original have 
been rectified. That all have not been removed is 





certain. The work is printed in a clear, good type 
on paper pleasant to the eyes, There is but one 
note of Prof. Thayer's appended. Here and there 
an additional authority is inserted in the text. As 
far as we have examined the work, it appears to 
be a correct reflexion of the original. The sense 
of the German is well given throughout, although 
it will not be denied that the translation is 
capable of improvement; it is difficult to reach 
minute accuracy and perspicuity in every sentence 
of a work extending to 641 pages large octavo. 
We agree with Prof. Thayer’s idea of a faithful 
translation, viz., that it should be “free from in- 
tentional addition.” Accordingly, he has not anno- 
tated his author, feeling no doubt that it was beyond 
his province,—probably beyond his ability. Few, 
indeed, are competent to correct the opinions of 
such a scholar, or to add weight to his expressed 
views. Fritzsche himself, the only scholar in Tho- 
luck’s opinion worthy to be put on a par with 
Winer, in knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, though 
he criticized the Halle professor's Greek unmerci- 
fully, was scarcely adequate to the task. Nor is 
Alex. Buttmann, who is anxious to differ where 
he can. In page 130, the translation of Titus ii. 13, 
“of the great God and our Saviour,” does not ex- 
press Winer’s idea, but the reverse. It should be, 
“of the great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Clark’s translation is correct here. In page 361 
we have, “ the object which produces an emotion is 
indicated by é7i with the genitive,” which is scarcely 
an exact reproduction of the original: “the object 
which lies at the basis of an emotion.” The work 
will be welcomed by students and scholars, repre- 
senting as it does the latest edition of the German. 
We prefer it to the Edinburgh one, not merely on 
this account, but because of its freedom from 
additions and annotations often trifling, sometimes 
incorrect, occasionally unjust to the memory of a 
great scholar. Tyros in literature should refrain 
from appending pretentious remarks to the work of 
a man like Winer, the value of whose statements 
cannot be enhanced by any observation to the 
effect that Messrs. Vaughan, Webster and Wilkin- 
son, Ashford and Ellicott think as he does. There 
is a rank among authorities that should be attended 
to; and every parade of reading ought to be avoided, 
especially when its results are of meagre or com- 
monplace dimensions. 

Echoes of Holy Thoughts: Private Meditations 

before a First Communion. (Whitfield.) 

Tuis little book is intended for the use of young 
people receiving the Sacrament for the first time. 
The author's theological knowledge is not very 
great, but she (?) writes with good taste and sin- 
cerity, and her work may be safely recommended 
to those who share the writer's views. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Our Ocean Highways for 1871-72. By J. M. 
Dempsey and W. Hughes. (Stanford.) 

Tuis second issue of what promises to be a useful 

annual is a considerable improvement on the first. 

May we, however, suggest to the publisher that it 

would be as well not to insert advertisements in 

the body of the book ? 

Shetland, Descriptive and Historical ; being a Gra- 
duation Thesis on the Inhabitants of the Shetland 
Islands, and a Topographical Description of that 
Country. By Robert Cowie, M.A. (Edinburgh, 
Menzies.) 

Dr. Cowir’s title-page may almost suffice to give 
an idea of the contents of his book. Persons who 
have any special interest in the Shetland Islands 
will, no doubt, be pleased with the full information 
collected on so many subjects ; but to others, we 
fear, the labour may seem thrown away. 


Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Houedene, Edited by 
William Stubbs, M.A. Vol. IV. Published 
by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE only say what such of our readers as take an 

interest in the subject will probably anticipate, 

that this, the fourth and concluding volume of 
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“Master Roger de Houedene” (one of our early 
historians, of whose personal history hardly a fact 
beyond his name and position at Court seems to 
be known), vies successfully in high merit with the 
preceding volumes that have been contributed to 
the Rolls Series by the same hand. As containing 
a large proportion of the original or unborrowed 
portion of Hoveden’s Chronicle, a,p. 1196 to 1201, 
the last, four years of Richard the First, and the 
first two of John, it puts before the reader much 
of the most valuable portion of his work: we say 
his work, seeing that much, if not all, the earlier 
part is borrowed (without acknowledgment, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times,) from the labours 
of other writers who preceded him. In many of 
these Chronicles quotations from the classics (the 
author’s name entirely unnoticed) lie lurking in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places, and at every corner 
we may stumble upon them. In the picturesque 
but doubtful description, in the present volume, 
of the interview of the dying Richard with his 
slayer, Bertran de Gurdun, the poetical lines, 
beginning “‘ Constitit ante pedes,” are an adaptation 
from the Second Book of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ the 
surrender of Domitius Ahenobarbus to Czsar, a 
piece of unacknowledged pilfering on the part of 
“Master Roger” which seems to have eluded the 
editor, who, we must say, has in general an eye 
—and a very accurate and far-sighted one—for 
everything. The Preface, too, as usual with his 
volumes, is full of valuable matter: much of it, we 
find, is devoted to the adventures and vicissitudes 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Richard’s natural brother, 
who reached his highest elevation as Archbishop 
of York, vacated the see, and died in exile, at a 
date long after Hoveden’s “ History” comes to an 
end. The volume closes with a Glossary and a most 
useful Index of geographical forms; and, valuable 
as the work is in every way, it is even more com- 
mended ky a general Index, which is really admir- 
able for its extent and completeness. Misprints 
are but rare; and they are, in general, corrected ; 
“Cicilia,” however, we notice, has crept in for 
Cilicia, in page 232. 

WE have on our table A Short and Easy Latin 
Book, by the Rev. E. Fowle (Longmans),— History 
of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great, 
by J. S. C. Abbott (Low),—Adam’s Peak: Legend- 
ary, Traditional, and Historic Notices of the 
Samanala and Sri-Pdda, by W. Skeen (Stanford), 
—A British Republic (Truelove),— The Merchant's 
Clerk: an Exposition of the Laws and Customs 
regulating the Operations of the Counting-House 
(Wilson),—Mountain Life and Coffee Cultivation 
an Ceylon, a Poem, by W. Skeen (Stanford),— 
The Modern Joe Miller, by R. C. W. (Warne),— 
For a Woman’s Sake, by W. Phillips (Dicks),— 
The School-Board Chronicle, Vols. I. and II.,— 
Ecce Messias, by E. Higginson (Williams & Nor- 
gate),—Le Lendemain dela Mort; ou, la Vie Future 
selon la Science, par L. Figuier (Hachette),—and 
Kriegsbilderbuch eines Unbefangenen, von C. Abani 
(Foreign). Among New Editions we have The 
History of Modern Europe, by T. Bullock, LL.D. 
(Simpkin),—Saint Louis: the Future Great City of 
the World, by L. U. Reavis (St. Louis),— Mysteries 
of the Vital Element, by R. H. Collyer, M.D. (Ren- 
shaw),—and A Journal of the Plague Year, by 
Daniel De Foe, revised by E. W. Brayley (Tegg). 
Also the following Pamphlets: Epidemic Cholera, 
by E. A. Fitzgerald (Churchill),— Brain Exhaustion, 
by F. Needham, M.D. (Odell & Ives),—Two Letters 
on Irish Nationality, by Sir H. W. Barron, Bart. 
(Davy),—Grammar made Easy, in Rhyme, by 
M. T. Yates (Simpkin),—An Initiatory Inquiry 
into the Philosophy of Beauty, by H. G. B. Hunt 
(Cassell),— A Complete Guide to Matriculation at 
the University of London, by W. Dodds (Simpkin), 
—Practical Hints to Emigrants intending to pro- 
cced to Tasmania, by H. M. Hull (Hobart Town, 
Fletcher),—The Contagious Diseases’ Acts and the 
Royal Commission, by a Necessarian (Manchester, 
Treland),— Was Hamiet Mad? edited by R. H. 
Horne (Lacy),—The Aspect of the Times in relation 





to Unitarian Teaching, by Sir J. Bowring, LL.D. | 


(Belfast, Finlay),—and The Erodus of the Israelites 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Sowing the Good Seed: a Canadian Tale. By 


Alicia. (Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

Alice Herbert, and Emily’s Choice. By E. V. N. 
(Same publishers.) 

Short Stories for Young People. By Mrs. F. 


Marshall Ward. (Bemrose & Son.) 

Off to Sea; or, the Adventures of Jovial Jack 
Junker on his Road to Fame. By W. H. King- 
ston. With Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin.) 

Four Messengers. By E.M.H. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Aunt Mabel’s Prayer. By Mrs. Henderson. (Edin- 
burgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

Lilliput Lectures. By the Author of ‘ Lilliput 
Levee.’ (Strahan & Co.) 

Margaret: a Story of My Life from Five to Twenty- 
jive. Illustrated by E. M. Alford. (Houlston 
& Sons.) 

The Pet Lamb. By the Author of ‘The Basket of 
Flowers.’ (Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

The Boot on the Wrong Foot, and other Tales. 
Two Illustrations. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
Child Life. Adapted from the German of Rudolph 

Reichenam, by Crichton Campbell. With Illus- 

trations. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Campanella ; or, the Teachings of Life. By Mrs. 
Jerome Mercier. With Illustrations. (Warne 
& Co.) 

Martin the Weaver; or, the Power of Gold. From 
the French, by Mrs. Campbell Overend. (Edin- 
burgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

* Labour Stands on Golden Feet”: a Holiday Story 
for Sensible Apprentices, Young Men, and 
Masters. By Heinrich Z. Schokke. Translated 
by John Yeats, LL.D. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

WE shall quote the concluding words of ‘Sowing 
the Good Seed,’ and recommend it to all who are 
looking out for a book to give away either as a 
reward or a present :—“ This narrative will have 
more than accomplished the purpose for which it 
was written, if it leads any one to think seriously 
on the greatness of the influence all exercise, 
whether it be for good or for evil, of how much 
willing hands may find to do, let them be ever so 
feeble or small.” Maggie Linton, the poor little 
child house-mother, and her struggles to keep 
things comfortable, and Helen Raymond, the 
governess at the great house, are both delightful 
in their way: between them and the author the 
story of how the good seed was sown is made very 
interesting to readers, both big and little. 

The two stories by E. V. N. are unexceptionable 
as far as the religion and morality are concerned, 
but they are somewhat feeble in a literary point of 
view,—a weak imitation of religious English stories 
rather than a fresh sketch of Canadian life and 
manners, such as we hoped for when we opened 
the book. 

Mrs. Marshall Ward has the right touch in her 
stories for children, though these stories are more 
adapted for those of ten or twelve years old. They 
are all interesting in their way, and the book is 
very suitable for a school reward or a present. 

All boys who love tales about adventures by sea 
—and where is the boy who does not ?—will find 
the adventures of Jovial Jack Junker fascinating. 
There is battle, shipwreck, captivity in a Chinese 
prison, encounters with Malay pirates, and hair- 
breadth escapes enough to make the boldest reader 
“hold his breath for a time.” It is a capital boys’ 
book. 

The stories told by the Four Messengers are 
interesting; and the history of the little girl Geta, 
who is, in fact, the heroine of the book, is perhaps 
the prettiest portion of the whole. The manner 
in which the “messages” and the “messengers” 
are inserted into her life, sleeping and waking, is 
somewhat too elaborate and far-fetched. Geta 
herself is a most natural person, in spite of her 
faculty for dreaming long stories. 

The moral of Mrs. Henderson’s tale is to teach 


out of Egypt explained, by E. Heycock (Simpkin). | that it is the wisest course to accept the will 





of Almighty God, however hard and stern it 
may seem at the time, instead of interposing our 
own passionate petitions to have things ordered as 
we wish them to be. “It is best for us to trust, 
and say humbly ‘Thy will be done,’” as we are too 
blind and ignorant to know what is good either 
for ourselves or for those we most love. Aunt 
Mabel’s prayer is for the recovery of her little 
nephew, who seems on the point of death. He 
does not die then; but his after sufferings are so 
terrible that all who love him are fain to hope that 
his deliverance may not linger. The moral of the 
tale is undoubtedly good, but it is neither wisely 
put or judiciously worked out. The story is sug- 
gestive of vexed questions rather than of peaceful 
solutions. It is hardly a book we should like to 
give to a young person. 

The gay little volume called ‘ Lilliput Lectures’ 
contains a great deal of grave wisdom, admirably 
and simply set forth, It may be that a child 
accustomed to tales might find reading the lec- 
tures a tax on its attention; but a mother, or 
elder sister, or a kind governess, might make these 
lectures, suggestive as they are, appeal to the 
child’s imagination and understanding, and thus 
sow the seed of future knowledge. It is a delightful 
book; the style is singularly appropriate ; and the 
lectures are on subjects that children, in their 
vague wondering and questionings, often try to 
grasp. The first lecture is called ‘The World, 
and it is perhaps the most charming of them all. 
It shows a faculty for understanding the working 
of a child’s thoughts, which is so true that it seems 
almost like an inspiration. The verses at the end 
of each lecture are especially happy, both in 
thought and versification. The titles of some of 
the chapters might seem to remove them above 
the comprehension of a child; but they are treated 
in a manner which makes them not only intelligible, 
but attractive. It is a book we can recommend to 
parents and teachers and all sorts and conditions of 
men: they will get good out of it themselves, as 
well as their children. 

‘Margaret’ is a somewhat romantic novelette, 
not particularly clever, and not particularly enter- 
taining. We had hoped that in works for young 
people, at any rate, the false perplexity of young 
ladies who, whilst they prefer another man, engage 
themselves to marry rich but detestables suitors 
in order to save some relative from the consequence 
of debt and difficulty, had been banished, to join 
that other time-honoured incident in old novels, 
the child for whom the nurse substitutes her 
own infant. These two ingredients ought to be 
prohibited from appearing in any work intended 
for rational readers. 

‘The Pet Lamb’ reads like a translation from 
one of the old-fashioned French stories of the 
period when Madame de Genlis wrote her Tales of 
the Castle ; there is the same flowery style, and 
all the personages are more or less like figures 
of Dresden china. The whole tale is as innocent as 
romantic, and as unreal as possible : it belongs to 
quite a different tone of thought and sentiment 
to that of the present day. It is prettily got up, 
and young readers will be prepossessed by its 
appearance. 

‘The Boot on the Wrong Foot’ is the first in a 
collection of short stories, which would be a good 
reward-book for Sunday scholars, or to be given 
by ladies in their district visiting for reading aloud 
by the children to their parents. 

The children in ‘Child Life’ are all German 
children, and the father and mother are unmistak- 
ably German; but child-life and mother’s love are 
the same in all Christian countries. The pictures 
of life in the nursery, in the garden, in the doll’s- 
house, the playful, tender touches in the descrip- 
tions, are so true and so charming, that mothers 
will delight in the book; but whether children 
will care to hear about themselves, we are not so 
sure. The work is beautifully printed and got up ; 
it may lie on the drawing-room table for grown-up 
people who love little children ; and if the children 
like to hear it read, there it is for them. And 
there is ‘A Summer Story’ about a visit to “ Uncle 
Happiness,” which they cannot fail to find pleasant. 
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‘Campanella’ is a pretty and touching story, in 
spite of its moralizing title. Campanella is a little 
waif from a shipwreck, saved by a fisherman of 
questionable habits. She developes a wonderful 
taste for music, and for playing on the violin. She 
is taught and trained by a sweet gentle lady, who 
keeps a little school. Eventually her musical 
talent attracts the notice of a professor; he takes 
her as a pupil, and she has every prospect of success ; 
but an accident injures her right hand, and her 
professional career is closed. She has kind friends 
in London, who would have her to live with them ; 
but her old benefactress has become paralyzed and 
incapable of carrying on her school, and the old 
fisherman, Bill, has fallen into bad ways; so she 
goes back to the village at the sea-side to be as a 
daughter to the lady who had been her friend ; she 
rescues poor Bill from bad companions; she ceases 
to think or wish for herself ; she cheerfully gives 
her life to her duty, and her reward is to see the 
fruit of her self-devotion in making the helpless 
old age of her benefactress happy, and in doing the 
quiet every-day duties of her position as teacher 
of the village school. The end is rather depressing 
for a story, though it is admirable as an example, 
and ‘Campanella’ is still young when the story 
closes, and we are allowed to hope that bright, 
pleasant days may still be in store for her. 

The story of ‘Martin the Weaver’ turns on the 
temptations incident to deep poverty and to the 
sudden increase of riches. The misery suffered by 
Martin from the harshness and oppression of his 
master acts with the magnetic influence of example, 
instead of warning; for when Martin becomes 
rich, he behaves in exactly the same way to a poor 
man who isin his power. Reduced again to poverty, 
Martin’s heart is touched with repentance. His 
son attains riches and prosperity ; and he has learnt 
how to use them for the good of others. The style 
of the tale is rather French than English, and the 
marks of translation are apparent: the story itself 
is far removed from every-day English life, and 
there is an air of unreality about it, which decidedly 
tends to weaken the moral and to destroy the 
reader’s sympathy. 

Dr. Yeats has translated one of Zschokke’s stories 
for working people, which illustrates the artisan life 
in German country towns as it was many years 
ago. The tale is interesting as a picture of life and 
manners, and it is valuable as embodying the 
principles which are the basis of all true and 
healthy civilization. It is the history of the pro- 
gress of a family for three generations,— how, 
beginning with Thadeus the tinker, it grows and 
prospers by the exercise of honesty, piety, and 
good sense. The prosperity of the family is not 
confined to themselves, but it works like leaven 
amongst the artisans of the town, till the efforts of 
the old “ Master Girdler” to give his son a good 
education gradually extend to forming schools and 
reading-rooms, and delivering lectures for the in- 
struction and cultivation of all the workmen of the 
town,—a general spread of education and the means 
of learning. There is much discussion about the 
respective claims and merits of hand-labour and 
machinery; there are also excellent precepts, reli- 
gious, moral, and eccnomical. The picture of the 
manners and customs in a quaint German town 
is interesting. The truths inculcated are good and 
valuable for all countries ; they are true the whole 
world over. 
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THE REV. CANON JELF. 

By the death of Dr. Jelf, the last of the Christ 
Church Canonries to which no specific duties are 
attached falls vacant, and, in accordance with the 
Act, 30 & 31 Vic. c. 76, it will not be filled up. 
In future, five canonries will be held by the five 
Professors of Divinity, and the sixth will be coupled 
with the sub-Deanery of Christ Church, and with 
certain diocesan and ecclesiastical functions. Dr. 
Jelf graduated in 1820, when his name appeared 
as that of “a second above the line.” Below the 
line was Stephen Lushington, of Oriel. In the first 
class, with four others, was Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
now Lord Taunton. A fellowship at Oriel, at that 
time—when the Ireland Scholarship was not—the 
blue riband of Oxford, retrieved a second class, and 
Dr. Jelf, then Mr. Jelf, became tutor of Oriel, and 
afterwards private tutor to the then Prince George 
of Cumberland, who later became King of Hanover. 
In 1831 came a canonry at Christ Church, and in 
1844 the Bampton Lectureship, and the Principal- 
ship of King’s College, London. 

Dr. Jelf, although standing aloof from party 
politics, was in University matters a pronounced 
Conservative. He occupied a canon’s house in 
Christ Church, and voted with the majority at 
meetings of the Christ Church Chapter. He was 
the author of ‘Means of Grace’ (the Bampton 
Lecture for 1844); of a pleasant little pamphlet, 
called ‘Evidence of Unsoundness in Essays and 
Reviews’; and of ‘Sermons Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical, preached Abroad.’ He was not, however, 
the translator of Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, nor 
was he the author of ‘ Jelf’s Ethics,’ with which his 
name has been unfairly associated. The part which 
he took in the Maurice controversy was indicated 
by his pamphlet, entitled ‘Grounds for laying 
before the Council of King’s College certain State- 
ments contained in the Theological Essays of the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice.’ 

In private life Dr. Jelf was deservedly popular. 
With him a large body of Christ Church tradition 
will perish. He held a sinecure of 1,200/. a year 
gracefully for forty years, and to a great extent 
justified its existence. 








GERMANY. 
Leipzig, Sept. 19, 1871. 


Durine a recent sojourn at Norderney, an island 
rendered celebrated by Heine, I heard a young 
pianiste, Frau Dr. Malvine Brée, of Vienna, a 
pupil of the late lamented Taussig, of Berlin, who 
died so prematurely during his brief stay in this 
town some months ago. She did great credit to 
her celebrated teacher, and promises to achieve for 
herself a high position as a performer on the piano. 
She played Weber's concert-piece, Scherzo in B 
flat, by Chopin, and Rakoczy Rhapsody by Liszt, 
and in each piece gained general and enthusiastic 
applause. She displayed a power of touch, so far 
as I can recollect only surpassed by Rubinstein, 
and her execution was marked throughout by cor- 
rectness and unusual animation,—the latter quality 





being particularly refreshing in so dull a place as 
the whilom Hanoverian, now Russian, island of 
Norderney. The concert given by her was almost 
the only genuine entertainment the place afforded 
during three’ weeks of its high season. Before 
1866, as everybody knows from Heine’s description, 
the Hanoverian nobility in attendance upon the 
Royal Family, who visited the place regularly every 
season, reigned paramount there, and their exclu- 
siveness and stiffness rendered the stay in the 
island uncomfortable to a commoner. This season 
the military element preponderates: wherever 
you turn you meet officers, whose constitutions 
or limbs were more or less shattered in the late 
campaign, which naturally forms the staple topic 
of conversation among them. But though Ger- 
many is now united, the chasm between nobles 
and commoners is not yet bridged over: the former 
continue as exclusive as before, except, perhaps, in 
the army itself, where the officers cannot help 
admitting the commoner into their circles, So that, 
upon the whole, matters have not improved much 
in that respect at Norderney since its annexation 
along with the rest of the kingdom of Hanover, 
especially as the remainder of the company consists 
chiefly of half-bred provincials from the neighbour- 
hood, all very respectable people, no doubt, but not 
interesting. He who should go to Norderney for 
amusement would be woefully disappointed, unless, 
perhaps, such scenes should occur as I was informed 
of by an eye-witness, when the highest dignitary of 
the place, the Commissary, came into serious colli- 
sion with a master-brewer, who was no respecter 
of persons, and stood on his own dignity. As 
regards the inhabitants of the island, their want of 
personal cleanliness, their odour of fish, the plain- 
ness of the females, and their queer language, “ un- 
intelligible to themselves, it should seem,” as Heine 
wittily remarked, are they not described in the 
‘Reisebilder’ ? 

But I must now quit Norderney and return to 
continental affairs. August and September, as in 
England, so in Germany, are the season, not only 
for bathing, but also for all kinds of gatherings, 
scientific, literary, and artistic. Thus, the Associa- 
tion of Political Economists met at Lubeck on the 
24th of August, some 150 members being in atten- 
dance. Their debates turned upon international 
commercial relations, and a reform of the currency 
of the German empire. On the same day about 
700 German jurists met at Stuttgart, under the 
honorary presidency of Herr von Mittnacht, the 
Wiirtemberg Secretary of State. It was the ninth 
meeting of this association, and was attended with 
all the usual festivities and entertainments. Prof. 
Gneist, of Berlin, was the acting president. The 
resolutions passed are of too special and profes- 
sional a character to be reported here. On the 25th 
of the same month a meeting of German lawyers or 
attorneys was held at Bamberg, for the purpose of 
forming an association, the objects of which are to 
be, 1, the promotion of an esprit de corps among all 
the members of the profession, and the cultivation 
of a scientific spirit among them ; 2, the advance- 
ment of the administration of justice and of the 
legislation of the German empire ; and, 3, the re- 

resentation of the interests of the profession. 
Berlin was chosen as the seat of the society ( Vorort) 
for the next three years, and a committee of seven 
members from various parts of Germany was ap- 
pointed. Finally, a resolution was adopted, autho- 
rizing this committee to select from among them- 
selves several members to report on a scheme of a 
German civil suit, to have their opinions printed, 
and to submit them to a meeting of lawyers to 
be specially convened for the purpose of deciding 
thereupon. 

Lastly, on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of September, 
the Holbein Congress, in connexion with the Hol- 
bein Exhibition now open at Dresden, met there, 
and was numerously ‘attended, many of the best- 
known Art-historians, both German and foreign, 
being present on the occasion. The debates were, 
carried on in the Exhibition building, and were of 
avery animated character. The main and common 
features of the previously-mentioned gatherings 
were mutual congratulations on the consolidation 
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of German unity and on the triumphs achieved 
thereby in the late war. 

Dr. Max Schasler’s ‘Aisthetics ; being the Philo- 
sophy of the Beautiful and Art’ (Berlin, Nicolai), 
of which the first volume only has as yet appeared, 
containing a critical history of esthetics from Plato 
down to the present time, professes to establish 
this science—created, it may be said, by Germans 
—on a new principle. While fully acknowledging 
the great merits of Vischer’s work, the learned 
author contends that it is, after all, based only on 
a hypothesis or a petitio principii, and, in oppo- 
sition to Vischer, maintains that a solid system 
can be founded only on a critical history of 
esthetics, with which, therefore, he has begun 
his work. The present instalment reaches down 
to the eighteenth century, and gives evidence 
of the author’s erudition and critical acumen. 
Each period is divided according to the three 
principal sthetical standpoints, corresponding 
with the fundamental forms of all human cognition, 
viz., sensation, understanding, and philosophical 
reflection ; and by virtue of this division even the 
picture-dealer finds a place in the system by the 
side of the amateur and the artist. Thus the work 
becomes one of general interest, and addresses 
itself to wider circles than those of the professional 
philosopher or artist. Something good was to be 
expected from the editor of the German Art journal, 
the Dioscuri, the chief organ of the German art- 
unions ; and something, too, that is practical from 
the author of ‘ Berlin’s Art Treasures, a Practical 
Manual for the use of Visitors, &c., and these 
expectations are not disappointed. The only fault 
I have to find with him is, that by referring in his 
text to notes, which are to make their appearance 
only in a future volume, he excites the reader’s 
curiosity without gratifying it—a decidedly un- 

leasant sensation at all times. A final judgment, 
+however, on the merits and demerits of the work 
‘cannot be pronounced until it be completed. 

‘Language as an Art,’ by Gustav Gerber (Mit- 
tler, Bromberg), is no doubt a work of original 
conception and most elaborate execution. To 
explain its title and drift, the author quotes a 
remark of the late Bockh’s, which I cannot do 
better than reproduce here for your readers’ 
benefit. In a treatise ‘On the Transition of Let- 
ters into each other’ (1808), the celebrated Hel- 
lenist said, “At present it may be said that 
grammar is still in its infancy; only the middle, 
—i. ¢., the Accidence and Syntax,—is cleared up ; 
but how many Bernhardis will yet be required to 
treat the two ends—we mean what lies this side of 
the Accidence and that side of the Syntax—in any- 
thing like a satisfactory way.” The latter may be 
called the ethical consideration of language, its 
value, import, efficacy, and various uses for the 
minds of men according to its various elements; 
properly speaking, what belongs to the province of 
sogic, sesthetics, rhetoric, and the art of poetry, &c. 
In short, the artistic use of language is the subject 
of the work, of which, however, only the first 
volume has as yet been given to the world. Natu- 
rally such a work was impossible or must have 
been merely tentative in its character, without 
possessing any scientific value, before the science 
of language was created and carried to its present 
height. Of the results attained by that science, 
then, our author has largely availed himself, 
and every page proves his extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of that science, and his philoso- 
phical bent of mind, which enable him to turn 
those results to good account for his own special 
purpose. To enter into an analysis of a volume of 
near 600 pages is out of the question; suffice it 
to say, the reader will meet with abundant and 
curious information in each chapter of the work. 

O. Wigand, of Leipzig, has just issued the second 
volume of H. Am Rhyn’s ‘ History of Civilization 
(Culturgeschichte) of Modern Times, containing 
the Age of Enlightenment (or Rationalism).’ For 
those who cannot afford the time to read, or have 
no access to the original historical works from 
which the author has derived his information, 
books like this, giving the pith of history,—a 
sort of Liebig’s condensed meat-extract,— are useful 





enough and to be recommended. The unwearied 
F. Lipperheide has at last published the twelfth and 
concluding instalment of his ‘ Lieder zu Schutz und 
Trutz,’ embodying a variety of interesting matter 
and political songs, besides many additional ones 
of 1870-71. The same publisher, too, has issued a 
prospectus, announcing a translation, by K. Simrock, 
in modern high German, of Sebastian Brand’s 
‘Ship of Fools, to be published shortly. The 
volume will contain about 110 woodcuts, faithfully 
done after those in the first edition of the original 
of 1494. From the specimen given in the pro- 
spectus of the type and woodcuts, I can safely 
pronounce the work to be most elegantly got up. 

While the novelist, Max Ring, has just brought 
out ‘ John Milton and His Time,’ in four volumes, 
a Hebrew translation of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in blank 
verse, has recently appeared at Vienna. 

M. Moltke,—not the great strategist, but the 
poet and publisher, of Leipzig,—has just issued the 
fourth instalment of his ‘Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 
English and German,’ being the most complete 
edition yet issued of this tragedy, containing as it 
does the texts of 1603 and 1604, all the sources of 
the play, all the various readings, notes, commen- 
tary, the whole literature ‘Hamlet’ has called 
forth, and a glossary. e 








SOUNDLORE, OR PHONOLOGY IN GREEK AND LATIN. 
32, St. George’s Square, Sept. 16, 1871. 

Your article on ‘The Public School Latin 
Grammar’ and on Mr. H. J. Roby’s ‘ Latin Gram- 
mar’ induces me to call attention to some sources 
of information on comparative phonology, which 
are available, but which have not yet been turned 
to account. 

The ascertainment of the relative value of 
letters in Greek and Latin must be distinguished 
as dependent on two distinct processes; one, the 
more valuable, the transliteration or representation 
of identical words in other languages; the second, 
the transliteration of equivalent roots in allied 
languages. The latter is valuable for its purpose, 
but it is too often only a development of Grimm’s 
law, as in the substitution of k for a p; but 
though it may illustrate philological relationship 
of roots in particular dialects, it does not give us 
any evidence as to the pronunciation of the Greek 
or Roman letter. The philological evidence has 
alone hitherto given us the most ancient testimony, 
and in particular as it makes available the teachings 
of Sanskrit grammar. 

For transliteration we have chiefly later evidence, 
the mutual illustration of Greek and Latin, and 
the illustrations of such words in Byzantine, 
oriental, and medieval writers. In such sources 
Armenian and Georgian, I may point out, have 
been made very little use of, and incidentally it 
may be observed they throw light on the trans- 
literation of older Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. 
Your observations on ss and other letters show 
us that we want not only means of judging of 
the period of the later empire, when pronunciation 
was undergoing great changes, but of the earlier 
periods of Greek and Latin. In each language, 
too, we recognize, besides the simple Aryan 
element, some other and older element, derived 
from some alien stock, which has exercised its 
influence. In Latin we know we must allow for 
Etruscan, whatever Etruscan was. 

If we could get at these earlier sources,—if we 
could find out how the earliest fathers of the 
Greeks and Romans represented sounds in speaking 
and in their respective alphabets,—if we could 
obtain a cuneiform phonetic grammar three thou- 
sand years old,—how much safer would our 
judgment be than even with Varro or the stray 
glimmer of a Byzantine commentator. There is, 
however, testimony as old, and that in a book so 
popularly handled as the Bible, and there is 
material with regard to the very ss spoken of at 
p- 329. 

It is first necessary to point out, as a leading 
fact, the correspondence of town names in the 
Bible and those in the classic authors and maps. 
Thus Sansannah (Saniseni), Medmannah (Met- 
hymna), Haamonai (Haimoniai), Zalmoneh (Sal- 





mone), Arumah (Aroma), Akrabim (Akraiphai), 
Chozobah (Cassope), Kitron (Kitron), Zela (Zela), 
Elon (Elone), Sala (Sala), Idala (Idalea), Dilean 
(Delion), Hadattah (Adatthai), Askelon (Askulon), 
Kadesh (Kudissos), Mosera (Masora), Shamir 
(Zimara), Maarath (Maratha), Temani (Timena), 
Dimona (Domana), Shimron (Samorna, Smyrna), 
Rimmon (Rhamnus), Carmel (Carmala), Mizpah 
(Messapia), Karem (Karima), Mashal (Mosaleme), 
Ramah (Rhame), Taberah (Tapura), Barnea (Abar- 
nis), Chephar (Cuphaira), Bozrah (Bazaro), Sepher 
(Sepura), Aphinit (Aphidna), Lebaoth (Lebedus), 
Kabzeel (Kupsela), Anab (Anave, Anaphe), Ophni 
(Opinum), Abana (Abanus), Geshuri (Gaziura, 
Gazorus), Charashim (Carasena), Helkath (Elke- 
thion), Salchah (Salacia, Zalekhus), Eglon (Egi- 
lanum), Hadashah (Hudissos), Kenath (Kunaitha), 
Camon (Comana), Athach (Attakum), Shahazimah 
(Segisamo). 

These are only a few coincidences, if any one 
wills, but as these are coincidences taken from 
lists of several hundred more, they will be found 
to be something more than coincidences, and to be 
identically the same words. These words are 
sometimes represented with identical vowels and 
consonants, and sometimes with variations of 
consonants. To what language the words belong 
is at this stage immaterial: they may be Hebrew, 
Caucasian, Etruscan, Canaanite. 

The fact we must fix upon is, that there are 400 
town names in the historic books of the Bible, 
having more than as many classic analogues. The 
whole list may contain 2,000 or more. Their 
philological value on this point of comparative 
phonology is, that they show us how these words 
were transliterated by Greek and Latin writers in 
their alphabets. 

I shall not deal with the vowels or the termina- 
tions, nor with the identical consonants, but refer 
to some of the special cases. With regard to the 
ss named in the Atheneum, it is a rendering for 
the Hebrew Shin in a large class of cases. Thus, 
Kadesh (Kudissos), Hadashah (Hudissa, Edessa), 
Bashan (Abassos, Passanda), Shalisha (Zalissia, 
Sellasia), Haresheth (Ariassus). The initial sh 
could not, of course, be so represented, and is 
therefore figured by z or s, or, in another form, by 
s and a vowel, as in Shamir (Seumara), Shaarim 
(Siarum), Sharuen (Sourion): ss medial is also 
so represented. 

Shin is also represented by «, sk, or ks, as in 
Haresheth (Araxa), Ashnah (Aixona), Maroshah 
(Morosgi), Shebarim (Skarpha). On the other side, 
ss also represents 2. 

Th in Greek is generally represented by Theta, 
but in some cases by dd, which is in favour of the 
Dhelta theory of that letter. In Italy the th 
changes to v and n, but only in finals. 

He, Hebrew, changes to k, kh (chi), g, whether 
intitial or medial. Haresheth (Keressos, Kha- 
rissia), Nahallal (Nakoleia, Anchiale), Anaharoth 
(Anaguros), Hannathon (Kantanos), Shihon (Siki- 
nos), Shahazimah (Segisamo), Sharuhin (Saraka), 
Helkath (Chalcis), Massah (Mazaka), Arabah 
(Harpagia), Mozah (Mosega). 

With regard to syllabification, Greek and Roman 
must both have been affected in a matter so 
artificial by the laws of syllabification operating on 
the more ancient languages by which they were 
influenced. In the case of Asiatic Greek, this 
would be the Lydian, Lycian, and other barbarous 
languages ; in the case of Latin, the Etruscan. 
In the Bible many of the town names are dis- 
syllables, but the classic equivalents, particularly 
in Greece, are trisyllables, and these are clearly 
founded on an ancient scheme. The dissyllables, 
where they are not impure, are founded on a 
distinct class of words. In such scheme the 
syllable consists of a consonant and a vowel, but 
the first syllable may contain two consonants, as 
it includes the consonantal affix, where employed, 
and sometimes the vowel is reversed. 

It is sufficient to note that a double vowel, in 
the Hebrew rendering, or a lengthening He, is 
represented by two vowels or a dipththong in the 
Greek and Latin transliterations. 

I have not embarrassed this note with more 
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illustrations, because they are abundant, for my Witerary Gosstp. in Devonshire, under the presidency of Canon 
object is to call attention to these sources of | we are glad to hear that the new work | Kingsley, Sir George Cornewall Lewis's 


investigation, which are applicable to many other 
branches of learning besides phonology; and I may 
state, what I now know to be the fact, that the 
language of these names is Caucasian. 

Hyper CLARKE. 


*,* Dr. Hyde Clarke rides his hobby too hard, 
forgetting that one nation can only represent the 
sounds of another by such as it possesses, which 
are not necessarily the same. He is mistaken in 
supposing that & is ever substituted for p; and 
even if the fact were otherwise, it would, we think, 
have nothing to do with Grimm’s law. 








THE REV. CANON MORTIMER. 

Tuer Rev. Dr. Mortimer, whose death was recently 
announced, contributed so much, during the twenty- 
five years of his Head Mastership at the City of 
London School, toward the present movement in 
favour of widening the area of subjects taught in our 
public schools, that his efforts demand some mention 
in our columns. We may pay a tribute in passing 
to the tact and geniality which materially aided 
him in advancing the interests of the school, to his 
vigour and energy in the class-room, to his keen- 
ness in distinguishing and his delight in encourag- 
ing boys of promise, and to the active and affec- 
tionate interest with which he followed many of his 
pupils into their career after they had left school ; 
but we desire more especially to call attention to the 
far-sightedness with which he welcomed some studies 
that were then counted upstarts, though now they 
hold a recognized position in English schools, for 
example, the study of Natural Science. The study 
of Shakspeare also, though optional, received a 
stimulus from him which his old pupils will not 
forget ; and the recent publication of ‘English 
Lessons for English People,’ reviewed in our last 
number, and dedicated to Dr. Mortimer by two of 
his former pupils, Prof. Seeley and Mr. Abbott, is 
a proof that his influence in this direction has not 
been without effect. 

Dr. Mortimer is also known as one of the first to 
show that the “religious difficulty” so often connected 
with education has been, to say the least, exagger- 
ated. All denominations of Christians attended 
the prayers and religious instruction at the City of 
London School without complaint or ill-feeling, and 
the exemption of Jews was found to be attended 
with no inconvenience. This result will not cause 
surprise now ; but twenty-five years ago it was 
remarkable. 








MR. STRANGE. 

Mr. Srrance, of Paternoster Row, died lately, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Mr. Strange for 
fifty years was principally engaged in the trade of 
a wholesale publisher. In partnership with Mr. 
Gowie, he published many years ago a satirical 
journal, known as Figaro in London, a paper that 
at one time reached a circulation of 70,000 copies 
weekly. About the same period Mr. Strange 
obtained the possession of a rare document, which 
gave in detail the names and amounts of a variety 
of unclaimed dividends lying at the Bank of 
England, as far back as the year 1802. This 
document was published under the title of 
‘The Unclaimed Dividends of the Bank of Eng- 
land.’ It was issued at the price of 20s. and 
reached a sale of 30,000 copies within two years. 
In 1848, an injunction was laid against Mr. Strange 
for publishing copies of the private engravings 
referred to in a ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery of Etchings,’ 
It was subsequently found that copies of these 
engravings had been purloined by one of the 
workmen employed by a printer at Windsor to 
take impressions for Her Majesty. On an appeal, 
before the Lord Chancellor, the judgment was 
confirmed. The heavy losses occasioned by this 
untoward event compelled Mr. Strange to make 
an arrangement with his creditors. He, however, 
recovered from the blow by his unwearied perse- 
verance, and was much respected in the Row. 











upon which George Eliot has been for some 
time engaged, a story of English provincial 
life, will be published in December by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons. 


Miss Brappon’s ‘Lovels of Arden’ will 
be in the hands of the reviewers next week. 


Mr. GeorcE Situ, of the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities of the British Museum, so 
well known to scholars for his faculty for deci- 
phering the Assyrian writing, is about to pub- 
lish a ‘ History of Assurbanipal from Assyrian 
Sources.” The book consists entirely of inter- 
linear translations with the text from Assyrian 
Inscriptions, with a complete lyllabary of the 
Assyrian characters, and will be of great 
service to the historian and to Assyrian 
scholars. The work is printed by Messrs. 
Harrison, with the same type with which they 
are printing Mr. Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary. 

Dr. DasENtT’s new novel, which is to appear 
in the Belgravia magazine, will be entitled 
‘Three to One.’ 

In Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s first Appendix to 
his Public Records Report of this year are 
many interesting illustrations of old English 
customs and laws. Thus, in 1361, the eschea- 
tor of the Duchy of Lancaster is ordered to 
restore to widow Emma le Norreys her lands, 
which she had forfeited to the Duke because 
she had married one of his villains, or nativi ; 
she had afterwards obtained a legal divorce. 
In 1355 the sheriff is ordered to pay the 
knights (or M.P.s) elected for the commonalty 
of the duchy 24/. for their expenses in coming 
to the Parliament at Westminster. In 1382 
a carrak, or small ship, is wrecked on the coast, 
and, because the crew escape alive, proclama- 
tion is made that the goods of the ship are 
not to be seized. In 1383 the sheriff is ordered 
not to put Adam de Prestall, of Salfordshire, 
on juries, because he is so deaf that he can 
scarcely hear a sound, &e. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Richard Morris’s ‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,’ which gives, in 
a condensed form, for the use of schools, the 
results of his many years’ study of Early 
English and Anglo-Saxon, will be published 
shortly. 

A LiTeRARY Club has been formed in 
Dublin, entitled the Goldsmith. 

In his Preface to the Alfredian Anglo-Saxon 
version of Gregory’s Pastoral, Mr. Henry Sweet 
will give a short sketch of Anglo-Saxon lexi- 
cography, showing that Junius was the only 
original worker at the subject, and that suc- 
ceeding English compilers have done little 
more than plunder him. 

JOSEPH SKIPSEY, a heaver of coal, a genuine 
pitman of thirty-seven, who has been at work 
in the pit since he was five years old, and who 
taught himself to read, has just published a 
small volume of poems at Blyth, “ printed by 
William Alder,” which contains a few touching 
pieces on the accidents that a pitman is liable 
to. 

GILBERT BANESTER’S verse legend of Sis- 
mond, which is added to Chaucer’s ‘ Legende 
of Good Women’ in the Additional MS. 12524 
in the British Museum, has been copied by Mr. 
Brock for the Chaucer Society. 

At the gathering of gentlemen interested 
in literature and science which recently met 





‘ Astronomy of the Ancients’ was denounced, 
by one of the speakers, as the most absurd 
book that ever was written ! 

THE death is announced of M. E. Bertin, of 
the Débats. 


M. Aveustin Cocurn, of the Institut, has 
published in Paris a volume of ‘ Conférences et 
Lectures,’ which comprise his writings in Le 
Correspondant, and several articles in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, as well as the lecture he 
delivered at the Institut. 

THE brochure, written by Prince Napoleon, 
entitled ‘ Vérité 4 mes Calomniateurs,’ is being. 
reproduced in the columns of the Paris journal, 
La Presse. 

Wit the second number of the Paris Auto- 
graphe, a supplement is given which contains, 
amongst the interesting historical documents 
of the day, an unpublished drawing by M. 
Gustave Courbet, drawn by him on coming 
out from a sitting of the Council of War at 
Versailles, and dedicated to Maitre Léon Bigot. 


Pror. Ewap, of Gottingen, has in the 
press the first volume of ‘The Biblical Theo- 
logy of the Old and New Testaments.’ The 
work is to be in three volumes, octavo. 

Tue first volume of ‘ Kitab al-Fihrist,’ with 
annotations by the late Gustav Fliigel, is in 
the press, edited by Dr. John Roediger and 
Dr. A. Miiller. It is to be in two volumes, 
quarto. 

Tue death of Prof. Schliephake, of Heidel- 
berg, is announced. 

A new and enlarged edition of Dr. Strauss’s 
monograph upon Ulrich von Hutten has ap- 
peared. 

THE second edition of ‘Paris Brulé’ has 
just been published. The author, M. Louis 
Enault, gives, in this work, a history of the 
drama of which several of the actors have 
appeared before the Military Tribunal of 
Versailles. 

A new German paper has been established 
to support the views of the old Catholic party 
in Bohemia against the doctrine of Infallibility 
and other hierarchical usurpations. The title 
of the new publication is Die Abwehr, and it 
will be edited by Herr P. A. Nittel, in Warns- 
dorf. 

Tue third and fourth volumesof Herr Honeg- 
ger’s important work, in five volumes, entitled 
‘ Grundstein einerallgemeinen Culturgeschichte 
der neusten Zeit,’ published by Weber, in 
Leipzig, will shortly appear. The concluding 
volume, with the title of ‘ Dialektischer Abrisz 
iiber den gesammten Culturgang unsers Yahr- 
hundert’s und seine Endresultate,’ will be pub- 
lished early next year. 

A New translation into German of ‘The 
Lady of the Lake’ has been published by 
Stalling, of Oldenburg, to celebrate the Walter 
Scott Centenary. The translation is by Herr 
Karl Ernst Overbeck. 

A work, written by Herr Heribert Rau, on 
‘Das Papsthum, seine Enstehung, seine Bliite 
und seiner Verfall,’ has been recently published 
by Stockhardt, at Stuttgart. 

SicNork BEeNEDETTO Prina, the author of 
the ‘ Nuove Poesie,’ lately reviewed in the Athe- 
neeum, has published a work, entitled ‘Saggio 
Critico sulla Letteratura Lombarda,’ which 
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treats of Lombard literature from the time of 
Vergil to our own days. 

Pror. Pietro Racuisco has published, in 
Florence, the first volume of a ‘ Storia Critica 
delle Categorie dai primordj della Filosofia 
Greca sino 4 Hegel,’ and the whole work will 
shortly be completed. 

Ir the Revolution has done nothing else for 
Spain, it has given a wonderful impetus to the 
book trade. To judge by the increase in the 
number of booksellers’ shops in Madrid,—to 
say nothing of the open-air stalls, whose well- 
garnished shelves would put to shame many 
a similar establishment in Oxford Street,— 
every man in Madrid must spend his entire 
day in reading. But a few years ago, two or 
three booksellers sufficed for Madrid; now, 
you find half-a-dozen in every street. The 
books exposed in the windows are not, indeed, 
of the highest order of literature, but in many 
cases are very interesting, as showing the com- 
parative infancy of the nation in such matters. 
Elementary treatises on political economy, 
philosophy, and various social subjects, occupy 
prominent positions, and little labels asserting 
their novelty recommend them to the attention 
of the buyer. These windows are generally 
thronged with spectators, as much so as the 
print and photograph shops of Paris. Trans- 
lations of every possible French work, good or 
bad—more usually the latter—also abound, 
and Florey and Maldonado are in great request ; 
but the novelty of the day is an edition of the 
complete works of Plato, translated for the 
first time into Spanish, by Don Patricio 
Azcirate. A certain number of violently revo- 
lutionary and infidel publications are to be 
seen in most of the shops; but, by way of a 
counterpoise, we may add, that the Bible Society 
of London has no less than two large shops 
at Madrid, which have been established, we 
understand, with the most complete success. 

“Mr. JoEL MunseE tt, of Albany,” remarks 
the New York Nation, “is one of those fana- 
tical publishers who deliberately choose a line 
of works whose sale is in inverse proportion 
to their merit.” In consonance with this cha- 
racter, he announces a volume by Mr. E. M. 
Ruttenber, entitled, ‘The Indian Tribes of 
Hudson’s River: their Origin, Manners and 
Customs, Traditions, Tribal and Sub-tribal 
Organizations, Political Relations, Wars, and 
Final Displacement’; and another, by Prof. 
John Johnston, ‘A History of the Towns of 
Bristol and Bremen, in the State of Maine, 
including the Ancient English Settlement of 
Pemaquid.’ 

A New Armenian paper, the Ararat, has 
been started at Constantinople by the Young 
Armenian party. 

THE missionary press of India includes in its 
ranks the Arjyudhurm Prukahika, a monthly 
magazine, not started by Baptists or Presby- 
terians, but by the Society for Propagating Hin- 
dooism in Mymensing. A late article regrets 
that so sacred an animal as the cow should be 
killed, and calls on our Government to pass 
a law of prohibition. 

THE new Brahmo sect has so far advanced 
that it has undertaken to confer the title of 
Doctor of Theology on its preachers. Some 
of the Indian papers are discussing whether 
there was ever a degree of Doctor of Theology. 
Such a person as a S.T.P. seems not to be 
known among our Indian critics. 





We have received the first three numbers of 
the Australian Israelite, a weekly paper pub- 
lished at Melbourne, as the organ of the Aus- 
tralian Jews. The journal is nicely printed, and 
upon the whole is creditable to its conductors. 


THE Cycle, a political and literary review, 
published at Shanghai, has reached the con- 
clusion of its first series. It contains abstracts 
of the Pekin Gazettes, also reports of cases 
argued and decided in the British Court of 
Judicature, presided over by Judge Goodwin. 
Judge Goodwin is the well-known Egyptian 
scholar (Charles Wycliffe Goodwin), who was 
one of the contributors to the famous ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’ 
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Hardy Flowers, &c. By W. Robinson. (Warne 
& Co.) 

ScarcELy a month passes but what a new book 
by Mr. Robinson is announced. So much is this 
the case, that the author will speedily become 
known as a man of many volumes. When pro- 
duction is so rapid, compilation and revision must 
necessarily be imperfectly performed; and so we 
find Mr. Robinson’s works of very unequal merit. 
The book the title of whichis given above bears about 
it evidences of more personal observation, longer 
preparation, and greater care than some others 
from the same pen. It is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of a class of plants which found greater favour 
with our forefathers than with the present genera- 
tion. Mr. Robinson accounts for this fact, as we think 
rightly, by referring it to the want of due selection, 
and to the indiscriminate planting of weedy-looking 
plants, instead of others of more ornamental aspect. 
Another reason for their decline may possibly be 
found in the circumstance that, from their very 
easy culture, the profits to be obtained from their 
sale are too small to make it worth while for the 
ordinary nurseryman to cultivate them on a large 
scale for commercial purposes. But as many of 
these plants are now grown on the large scale, as 
cabbages are by the market-gardener, this com- 
mercial difficulty will be overcome. Now tbat 
popular taste is again veering round in the direction 
of these hardy flowers, it is very desirable that the 
errors made by our predecessors should be avoided, 
and only suitable plants selected, and they, too, 
placed in appropriate positions. Mr. Robinson’s 
volume will be of great service in these particulars, 
since much space is devoted in it to pointing out 
the best method of culture, the most fitting local- 
ities, and the most desirable species to be grown. 
The descriptions of the several species seem, so 
far as we have tested them, to be good, but hardly 
sufficient, in most instances, to show the differ- 
ences between nearly allied forms. Unless we 
are mistaken, many of these descriptions are 
transcripts from Herincq’s ‘ Manuel des Plantes,’ a 
very useful work, but little known to English 
readers. As usual in books of this class, there is no 
attempt made to give the reader any insight into 
the laws regulating the construction of plants, or 
to interest him in the marvels of plant-biography, 
some of which have been unravelled of late years 
by Mr. Darwin and others. The treatises of Sprengel 
and of Vaucher ‘On the Physiological History of 
European Plants’ would supply Mr. Robinson with 
a few hints on these points, and perhaps induce him 
to make his next edition a little less exclusively 
catalogue-like than the present. But, in any case, 
Mr. Robinson’s volume merits commendation, and 
we can confidently recommend it to our gardener- 
readers. 

Manual of Mining Tools. By William Morgans. 

Illustrated by an Atlas. (Lockwood & Co.) 

Tue author of this carefully-written little volume, 
and the designer of the atlas of 250 wood engray- 
ings of mining tools, all drawn strictly to scale, 
gained his experience in extensive practical mining 
operations; and he has acquired the art of convey- 





ing the information thus gained by his practice as 
Lecturer on Mining at the Bristol School of Mines, 
The work is not one which admits of any extended 
remarks in such a journal as the Atheneum. It 
is intended for practical use, by practical men, such 
as “‘mine-managers, viewers, or captains and over- 
men, whose knowledge of the quality, durability, 
manufacture, and selection of tools is often appealed 
to, and who consequently require to be familiar 
with the practical bearings of the subject.” For 
such men Mr. Morgans’ book and atlas is of the 
highest value; and it is not so merely for the 
managers of mines; it will be found to have a yet 
much higher value for the “digger and delver” in 
the subterranean recesses of mineral districts. In 
the mining schools of Cornwall, of Bristol, and 
other places, we believe this Manual will be found 
most highly useful. The shrewd intelligence of the 
young working miners who form the classes will 
speedily appreciate the importance of especial 
attention to the form and weight of the tools 
which they use. 

Physical Geography in its Relation to the Prevailing 
Winds and Currents. By John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. (Potter.) 

Tuis little work has many things to recommend it; 
especially, it explains with clearness the phenomena 
of which it treats, as they have been elucidated by 
the careful studies of well-trained minds; and it 
deals but slightly with those theoretical views 
which are so frequently used in this division of 
scientific inquiry as the media through which these 
phenomena are observed. The investigation of 
such problems as those which are presented to us 
when we enter upon the study of winds and 
currents requires observing powers of the highest 
kind, and deductive faculties of the keenest and 
most penetrating character. Hence it is that but 
little progress has been made towards the discovery 
of the laws by which the phenomena of the move- 
ments of air and water are regulated. In a chapter 
on ‘The Theoretical Circulation of the Atmosphere,’ 
Mr. Laughton has given a concise summary of the 
recorded facts dealing with the problem of atmo- 
spheric circulation. This is followed by an examina- 
tion of ‘Hadley’s Theory and its Modifications,’ 
and this by a section devoted to ‘ Heat, considered 
as a cause of Wind,’ and another ‘On the Influence 
of the Earth’s Rotation on the Direction of Wind.’ 
In those pages all that is trustworthy has been 
gathered together, and they will give to the careful 
reader a very considerable amount of information 
as to our present knowledge upon this involved 
question. Rain, the Currents of the Ocean, Hurri- 
canes, and the Influence of the Heavenly Bodies 
upon the Aérial and Aqueous Fluids of the Earth, 
are treated of in so many separate chapters. In 
most cases, there is a simple statement of facts, 
without any attempt at generalization. It must 
be evident, however, that without some generaliza- 
tion it would have been impossible to give anything 
like a systematic explanation of the subject; but 
in all cases the utmost caution has been observed. 
We could have desired that some few remarks, 
supposed, we imagine, to be what the Americans 
would term “smart,” had been omitted. The refer- 
ence to a donkey generalizing “on the obnoxious 
nature of wheelbarrows,” for example, is false in 
fact, is weak beyond measure as a witty saying; 
it has not the remotest bearing on hasty generaliza- 
tions from imperfect data, and betrays a feeling 
which should not sully the thoughts of the humblest 
philosopher. The matter of winds and currents is 
far too large for us to enter on the consideration 
of; we therefore leave it, with a recommendation 
that those who desire to study the nature, character, 
and effect of the prevailing winds of a country, 
and of the currents which wash its shores, should 
possess Mr. Laughton’s ‘ Physical Geography.’ 


On Bone-Setting. By Wharton P. Hood, M.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THERE are few districts in this country where 

there does not exist some uneducated professor of 

the healing art, who occasionally throws great 

discredit upon his more learned and orthodox 

brethren by curing some stiff and painful joint, 
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which has hitherto resisted their treatment. Dr. 
Wharton Hood has had an unusual opportunity of 
observing the practice of one of these “ bone-setters,” 
as they are called, and in this volume he describes 
the manipulations resorted to by them, and the 
conditions which are likely to be thus benefited. 
They always say that the joint is “out,” and in 
order to put it in, they have recourse to certain 
rapid and forcible movements. In the majority of 
the cases in which they succeed, the stiffness and 
tenderness really depend upon adhesions which 
are left by inflammation, whether it be due to 
disease or injury. The fear of causing more 
inischief by active interference, too often induces 
the medical man to prescribe a continuance of rest 
and splints. We think that this work will do great 
good by calling attention to the states in which 
movement is not only not injurious, but absolutely 
necessary. Much harm has been done by “ bone- 
setters,” from ignorance of anatomy and pathology. 
The description given in this book of the manipu- 
lations employed after injuries of the spine, makes 
one shudder. With the aid furnished by science 
these dangers might be avoided, and the requisite 
measures could be rendered painless by chloroform. 
We agree with Dr. Hood, that “the time is come 
when the profession should no longer be prevented 
by the customary mis-statement that ‘a bone is 
out,’ from making themselves acquainted with the 
means by which the conditions thus falsely 
described may be cured; and at which they may 
also reconsider with advantage some of those 
traditions about rest and counter-irritation, which 
have been handed down to them through succes- 
sive generations of surgeons.” 


Drawing and Measuring Instruments. By J. F. 

Heather, M.A. (Lockwood & Co.) 
The Workman’s Manual of Engineering Drawing. 

By John Maxton, Engineer. (Same publishers.) 
WE notice together two excellent and unpretend- 
ing little books, of practical utility to the student 
and to the workman ; not that we can give any 
support to the notion that it is possible for a person 
to become properly instructed by the use of works 
of this nature without the guidance of a master or 
tutor. A great waste of time would be incurred 
by the attempt, and the best practical method, the 
result of the long application of skill in the same 
direction, would infallibly be. missed. But as a 
supplement to the instructions of an engineer, 
which may often be defective in system, hand- 
books of this kind are highly desirable. They 
resemble, to some extent, the excellent instruc- 
tions given by General Pasley to the Royal 
Engineers. Mr. Heather’s book is the tenth, and 
almost entirely re-written, edition of a treatise 
published originally in 1849, explaining the con- 
struction, adjustment, testing, and use of mathe- 
matical instruments, which has attained a large 
and well-merited popularity. It is used in the 
Government military and naval schools, and forms, 
by authority, part of a midshipman’s kit. The 
little volume before us describes the instruments 
used in geometrical drawing and in the measure- 
ment of maps and plans, and the instruments 
used for accurate measurement and for arith- 
metical computations. A second volume will be 
devoted to optical instruments, and a third to 
surveying and astronomical instruments. We hope 
that the next edition of the first volume will con- 
tain an account of the slide-rule commonly used 
by French engineers, which is in every way a 
superior instrument to those described by Mr. 
Heather. The little work supplies a want that 
has been strongly felt. The object of Mr. 
Maxton’s book is to enable the working engineer 
to instruct himself in an important part of his 
business. It will also be found useful to the 
general student, and convenient to the master as 
a book of reference. We donot suppose that any 
student would be able to mount a - oe of paper 
properly by merely studying the directions given by 
either Mr. Heather or Mr. Maxton. They are sound 
and good as far as they go ; but neither of these 
gentlemen points out the important detail of leav- 
ing the edge of the paper dryer than the remainder 





of the sheet, a provision indispensable for avoiding 
those “cockles” which are destructive of the 
beauty of a drawing. This we mention merely as 
an instance of the necessity of keeping up the 
living tradition of the workman, however carefully 
the rules of practice may be reduced to writing. 
The working engineer, however, will have acquired 
much of this practical knowledge in the workshop, 
and will welcome Mr. Maxton’s book, which will 
speak in more intelligible language to him than 
to the book-made student. All attempts to dis- 
pense with practice in mechanical teaching are 
idle and prejudicial. Men who endeavour to illus- 
trate theory by practical experience, or to aid the 
workman by scientific guidance, deserve well of 
the public, and in this category we rank both 
Mr. Heather and Mr. Maxton. In anew edition 
of ‘The Workman’s Manual,’ in the chapter which 
speaks of photography as an aid to the draughts- 
man, Mr. Maxton will do well to describe the 
heliotype process, which appears destined to effect 
an enormous saving in the labour of the drawing 
office to both architects and engineers. 


Die Pflanzenstoffe in Chemischen, &c. Hinsicht- 
bearbeitet von Dr. Aug. Husemann und Dr. 
Theod. Husemann. Vierte Lieferung. (Berlin, 
Springer.) 

Tuis is the fourth and concluding section of a very 
useful technical work, the nature of which we have 
previously indicated in brief. Chemists, pharma- 
cists, toxicologists, and physiologists, will find in 
these pages a valuable condensation of plant know- 
ledge, as regards their respective callings. Select, 
for example, Salacin; and finding its place from 
the Register at the end of this section, we read, in 
six carefully compiled pages, all that is known of 
its discovery, synonyms, applications, and behaviour 
in therapeutics. The medical practitioner, there- 
fore, will perceive how serviceable this volume will 
be to him, if he can read technical and scientific 
German. This, however, is a rare accomplishment 
with Englishmen, and it might be worth while to 
translate the book. We are not aware that any 
other single volume attempts the same objects. 
Who that knows Chur, or Coire, the Old-World 
capital of the Grisons, would suppose that in its 
Cantonal School there lives Dr. Aug. Husemann, a 
professor so accomplished and so patiently labor- 
ious as to produce, with (probably) his Gottingen 
brother, a book which Englishmen would shrink 
from undertaking? Here we have another proof 
that in such technical enterprise the Germans are 
before us, although in other things they may be 
behind us. The 1,165 pages now completed re- 
present untiring, but we trust not unremunerated, 
assiduity. Side-figures of the several plants would 
have been a serviceable addition. 








Science Gassip. 

WE learn that Parts 3 and 4 of Prof. Everett’s 
translation of M. Deschanel’s ‘ Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy, which complete the work, will be 
ready by March next. 

Tue death of Capt. James Palladio Basevi, of 
the Royal (late Bengal) Engineers, and Deputy- 
Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of India, is announced. He died in the execu- 
tion of his duty,—his death being accelerated by 
exposure, and by the influence of the highly rarefied 
air at the elevation of 16,000 feet, where he had 
established a trigonometrical station. 

Messrs. CasseLtt, Petrer & GALPrin have in 
the press, and will shortly publish, an elementary 
work on Geography, by Prof. Ansted. 

Dr. H. AuteyNE Nicuotsoy, lately Lecturer on 
Natural History in the Medical School of Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Toronto, Upper 
Canada. 

Ir is quite within the purpose of our Science 
Gossip to record a great engineering triumph. On 
Wednesday, the 13th, the first train passed through 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, arriving at the northern 
outlet in forty minutes from its departure from the 
Italian side. Signor Grattoni, Director-General of 





the Upper Italian Railway, and several officials, 
accompanied the train. On the return the train 
occupied fifty-five minutes. The tunnel was in a 
state of perfect ventilation, and the trial was in 
every way a satisfactory one. Trains have since 
performed the up and down journey in thirty-eight 
minutes; but the average time calculated for each 
journey, of about seven miles, is twenty minutes. 

Tue Annales des Mines, Nos. 5and6, Vol. XVIIL., 
contains a well-written paper, by MM. Lévy and 
Choulette, ‘On the Mineral Veins of Saxony and 
Northern Bohemia,’ in which is embraced a careful 
consideration of the influence of direction on the 
metalliferous character of mineral veins, 

A sponce paper has been patented in France. 
It is made by uniting finely divided sponge with 
ordinary paper pulp. It absorbs water with 
avidity, and retains it for a considerable time. It 
is found especially useful by surgeons, and it has 
already received several technical applications. 

Ar the present time, when much anxious 
attention is directed to explosive compounds other 
than gunpowder, it may not be out of place to refer 
our readers to a capital paper in the Annales des 
Mines, Vol. XIX., p. 1, by M. A. Henry, on the 
various explosives used in mining. Gun-cotton, 
nitro-glycerine, dynamite, dualine, and lithofrac- 
tuer, receive equally a full share of attention. 

In the “ Notes from Paris,” in Engineering, we 
are informed of the successful application of 
hydraulic machinery to all the purposes of the 
theatrical stage. M. Gueruel has recently estab- 
lished his apparatus at the Gaité Theatre. The 
water is taken from the city mains under a pres- 
sure of three atmospheres; the accumulator is 
formed by the barrel of an hydraulic pump ; the 
piston speed is a little more than 3 feet per second. 
This power is transmitted to the objects to be 
moved by four-fold tackle, which reduces the 
es to one-fourth while quadrupling the speed. 

y this means a large power, with a velocity of 
13 feet per second, is obtained, transferable by 
pulleys to all parts of the stage where it may be 
useful. A single attendant can regulate the 
machinery, move the scenes, raise or lower the 
curtain, or move carriages or other objects on the 
stage. 

M. Detaunay, Director of the Observatory of 
Paris, has addressed to the Minister of Public 
Instruction a Report upon the Metgorological 
Observations made over the whole of France with 
especial reference to agricultural operations since 
1864, when, for the first time, the idea of general 
meteorological observations for all France was 
carried into execution. It is the intention of the 
Observatory to publish an Annuaire Météorolo- 
gique, with the same conditions of exactness as 
distinguishes the Annuaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes ; and arrangements are being completed for 
securing exact returns from all the departments 
of ali phenomena connected with their natural 
history. 

Tue Geographical Society of Paris is preparing 
to send to the North Pole another expedition. 
At Havre the Boreal is being carefully fitted up 
for the purpose, under the command of Capt. 
Lambert, of the French Navy. 

Dr. Fresenius publishes, in Zeitschrift fiir 
Analytische Chemie, for 1871, a somewhat severe 
reflection on modern chemists for their almost 
entire neglect of analytical investigation. 

Les Mondes, for the 7th of September, draws 
attention to the new invasion of the potato dis- 
ease, and to a meeting of the cultivators of that 
important root in the environs of Valcongrain, 
summoned by M. Victor Chitel, when the cause 
of the disease, all the conditions under which it 
appears, the means to be tried for its prevention, 
and other important matters, were fully discussed. 

THE copper trade is undergoing remarkable 
change, owing to the extensive importation of 
cupreous pyrites from Spain and Norway. The 
sulphur is separated for the production of sulphuric 
acid. When the sulphur is discharged there re- 
mains a cinder, consisting chiefly of ferric oxide 
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and silica, containing a certain per-centage of 
copper, known as “sulphur ash” or “burnt ore.” 
At Widnes, in Lancashire, at Glasgow, in South 
Staffordshire, and on the Tyne, large works have 
been established for the extraction of the copper 
from the burnt ore, and now it is proposed to 
start similar works at Cardiff. In 1870 nearly 
150,000 tons of these pyritic ores were imported 
into the Mersey alone, 100,000 tons more being 
received at other ports. Nearly 200,000 tons of 
burnt ore were treated for the copper they con- 
tained, and not less than 4,000 tons of copper 
were obtained and a notable quantity of silver. 

Dr. G. A. Zermer, formerly a professor at the 
Zurich Polytechnic, has been appointed Director 
of the Freiberg School of Mines. 


Pror. J. L. Exman has published, in Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft 2 Berlin, 
No. 13, 1871, his researches on the saltness of sea- 
water on the coast of Sweden. From this paper 
we extract the following piece of interesting in- 
formation :—The average quantity of salt found 
in the great oceans is 3°44 per cent. In the 
Atlantic, from the Equator to from 55° to 60° 
north latitude, the salt in the water taken from 
the surface is 3°606, and at all depths examined 
below 500 feet it is 3°578 per cent. 

WE learn from Les Mondes that coal has been 
discovered in the island of Andoé, off the coast of 
Norway, the province of Nordland. A boring has 
been made, and seven seams of coal pierced, the 
thickest seam being somewhat less than 20 inches. 


‘ContrisuTions to our Knowledge of the 
Meteorology of Cape Horn, and the West Coast of 
South America,’ just published by the authority 
of the Meteorological Committee, is before us. The 
observations given are admitted to be insufficient 
as regards quantity, though of good quality. They 
cannot fail however to be useful to navigators, and 
we hope they may be continued with equal regard 
to exactness. 

M. GitteKens, Director of the State School of 
Horticulture at Vilvorde, has published a useful 
treatise on ‘La Taille et la Culture des Arbres 
Fruitiers, intended for the practical gardener. 

Amonest recent Italian scientific publications, 
we note Prof. Cesare Lombroso’s work on the 
origin and variety of human races, entitled ‘L’Uomo 
bianco e l’uomo di colore,’ published at Padua, 
with illustrations; the dialogues on education, 
‘Sull Istruzione,’ by Signor Raffaello Lambruschini; 
Commendatore Fedele Lampertico’s work, ‘ Sulla 
Legislazione Mineraria, an inquiry into the im- 
portant matter of the laws with reference to mines ; 
and ‘L’Anatomia dell’ Occhio Umano,’ by Signor 
Rizzini. 

Pror. G. Srcuenza, of Messina, continues to 
publish, in the Bollettino Malacologico of Pisa, his 
palzontological studies on ‘I Brachiopodi Terziari 
del? Italia Meridionale.” In the Bollettino del 
Comitato Geologico, Prof. Seguenza has written an 
important article ‘On the Primary and Secondary 
Formations of the Province of Messina’; and 
Prof. Antonio d’Achiardi has completed his paper 
‘On the Minerals of Tuscany.’ There are some 
other geological notes of interest. 

Tue German Astronomical Society commenced 
its meeting at Stuttgart on the 14th, under the 
Fomine of Herr von Struve. Dr. Bruhns, of 

eipzig, read a Report of the Committee on Comets. 
Reports were read from various observatories of 
the observations of stars carried out on a common 
= Dr. Argelander exhibited a new star-map, 

y Prof. Heiss, of Miinster. 


In Le Moniteur des Produits Chimiques pour 
VIndustrie, &c., M. E. Rousset has commenced 
what is intended to be an exhaustive essay, ‘On 
the Pigments and Dyes known to, and used by, 
the Ancients.’ The purpose of the author is evi- 
dently to prove that the ancients had an acquaint- 
ance with the industrial arts superior to that which 
is generally allowed to them. 


Tue death of Prof. G. E. V. Schneevoogt, of 
Amsterdam, is announced. 
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An Account of the Churches Visited during the 
Lincoln Excursion of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. By Edmund Sharpe. (Spon.) 

Tue author of ‘Architectural Parallels’ acted as 
one of the guides to the members of the Associa- 
tion to which he belongs, during a series of 
visits to churches in and near Lincoln, including 
those about Spalding and Sleaford. A better con- 
ductor could not have been found, or one whom 
previous observation had more happily qualified, 
not only to point out architectural peculiarities, 
but to teach that archeological philosophy, as 
it may be called, which is derived from a 
study of the histories and characters of various 
buildings. The district, too, which was exa- 
mined was happily chosen; Lincoln Cathedral 
alone is eminently adapted for that sort of 
illustration in which Mr. Sharpe excels. Not 
only are his views on one or two points con- 
nected with it original and striking, but the 
structure displays all the periods of English 
architecture except the so-called Saxon, and 
does so in a nearly complete and perfectly 
admirable manner. 

Mr. Sharpe has arranged his materials in 
chronological order, and treated them with 
especial reference to the development and 
decay of fine design in Lincolnshire. Of 
course, his book is not a history of English 
architecture, and it is not an elementary 
manual ; yet the reader must be very ignorant 
indeed who is not interested by its pages. The 
author’s fine taste renders him a safe companion 
in Art, while his ingenuity often casts light 
on obscure points in his subject; and he 
brings skilfully together matters which illus- 
trate each other, yet at first seemed separated 
by centuries of time and circumstances the 
most diverse. Nothing in the work will be 
more highly valued than the evidences with 
which it abounds of the results of a thorough 
and highly-cultivated knowledge of styles— 
a knowledge rendered more complete than it 
might otherwise have been by Mr. Sharpe's 
elaborate study of details, such as traceries,— 
study which has made familiar to him the 
subtle differences in workmanship no less than 
in feeling, which in due sequence appeared 
during the Gothic ages. How confidently Mr. 
Sharpe is able to speak of the date of a build- 
ing, that first key to knowledge of it, will be 
seen from his remarks on the Chapter-House 
of Lincoln Cathedral. A curious mis-reading 
by Wharton of the text of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis has caused much confusion on that 
subject ; but, says our author, “I have no 
hesitation in asserting that the stone-masons 
who executed the work of the Chapter-House 
of Lincoln Cathedral did not live in Bishop 
Hugh’s time, but twenty or thirty years 
later.” It happens that Mr. Sharpe has 
been proved to be right; otherwise, so strong 
is the influence of apparently unchallengeable 
documentary evidence, that his station would 
have been simply a test of the faith of his 
readers. The question is of great importance 
to those who recognize style as the true key 
to knowledge of Art. Archzologists and anti- 
quaries proper are too apt to receive docu- 
mentary evidence as irresistible, and the state- 





ments of contemporaries with regard to the 
dates of buildings as conclusive, and to give 
less attention to styles of design and execu. 
tion. Of Wharton’s mistake we shall speak 
further on; but the matter may serve as 
a warning to those, among others, who, in 
the study of pictures, rely wholly on docu- 
ments, pedigrees, &c.; as if pedigrees have not 
themselves to be tested, and as if all of them 
that were ever believed in could make a good 
picture of a bad one. The converse has to be: 
recognized, that a good picture needs no 
pedigree. 

It is not necessary for us to enter at length 
on the architectural details or the observations 
on them which furnish the major portion of 
Mr. Sharpe’s book. Architects and lovers 
of Art who look for beauty in such works 
will find illustrations of exquisite design in 
the churches which were chosen for inspection. 
The triple lancets in the north gable of the 
east transept of Lincoln Cathedral (c. 1190), 
with the arcade below them, the contours of 
the gable, and its attendant pinnacles, are 
a masterpiece of composition and form which 
is not only ineffably beautiful, but, as Mr. 
Sharpe thinks, supplied a model which an 
age in love with loveliness and exquisitely 
susceptible to its influences rapidly and fre- 
quently adopted. Mr. Sharpe calls attention 
to the excellence of this example, which he 
assumes to have been the precursor of several 
important buildings of similar character; for 
even before the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, we have the Lancet, or Early English, 
style developed in its earliest and severest form. 
There are no works of this style in the kingdom 
to which can be attributed an earlier date than 
this eastern transept and its adjacent choir. 
The work of St. Hugh, or rather, as Mr. 
Sharpe thinks necessary to point out, of his 
architect, Geoffrey de Noiers, these buildings. 
are known to have been begun about 1190, 
and to have been nearly finished in 1200, when 
St. Hugh died. 

Notwithstanding its obvious unsoundness, 
an opinion of Walpole’s still prevails, that most, 
if not all, fine works of art, whether they excel 
in design or execution, in this country and of 
the medieval period, are due to continental 
artists. The sculptures on the crosses which 
were raised by the executors of Queen Eleanor 
of Castille, and those on her tomb, and that of 
Henry the Third, are popularly given to a 
foreign artist, although the evidence we possess 
with regard to the crosses shows that nearly 
all the artists who wrought on them bore un- 
mistakably English names : although William 
of Hibernia was, perhaps, a man from beyond 
the seas. The name of Torel, who carved the 
statues on the three tombs of Queen Eleanor, 
has been shown to have belonged to an English 
family from the time of the Conquest. In a 
similarly unreasonable fashion, the design of 
that masterpiece of architecture, St. Hugh’s 
part of Lincoln Cathedral, has been ascribed to 
a foreigner: at least it has been assumed that 
Geoffrey de Noiers was a Frenchman. On this 
head Mr. Sharpe writes :-— 

“An opinion has prevailed—which is due, I 
believe, to Prof. Willis, who discovered that the 
name of Bishop Hugh’s architect was Geoffrey de 
Noiers—to the effect, that the design of the east 
transept and choir of Lincoln Cathedral is of 
French origin. The only feature, however, in this 
work which at all resembles French work of this 
date, and that only distantly, is the pier-capital of 
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the choir, which, with its double row of stiff foliage, 
and four attendant shaft-capitals, all attached to 
the same block, is not unlike those of Chartres and 
Soissons. But we have in the pier-capitals of the 
Presbytery of Chichester Cathedral (a.p. 1186), 
designed and constructed only a few years earlier, 
at the close of the Transitional Period, the very 
idea, in genuine English workmanship, of which 
these Lincoln Capitals are the Lancet version, and 
to which, with their detached shafts, they bear a 
much stronger resemblance than to the capitals of 
any French cathedral with which I am acquainted. 
In all these respects, in the general outline of the 
design, and in all its minor details of mouldings 
and carved work, there is no resemblance whatever 
between the works of Geoffrey de Noiers and those 
of French buildings of corresponding date. That 
his name has been rescued from oblivion, and has 
been handed down to us as that of the real designer 
of this noble work, is one of the fortunate accidents 
which happen so rarely, where architects are con- 
cerned, in the Documentary History of the Church 
in the Middle Ages.” 

Another instance of the success which has 
attended Mr. Sharpe’s researches into the history 
of this Cathedral is afforded by the case of 
Wharton's error, to which we referred above, 
in his edition of the ‘ Legenda Remigii’ of 
G. Cambrensis, as printed in the ‘ Anglia 
Sacra.’ The question had arisen, who was the 
builder of the Chapter-House of Lincoln? 
Antiquaries stoutly stood to Wharton’s report 
of the words of Giraldus, Mr. Sharpe as firmly 
trusted to inductive reasoning, founded on the 
style of the building itself. Wharton declared 
that “Bishop Hugh built the Capitulum—a 
term which can only correctly be interpreted 
*‘ Chapter-House.” Prof. Willis, feeling con- 
vinced that the work was of later date, endea- 
voured to explain away the difficulty by arguing 
that the word “capitulum” meant, in this 
case, “caput ecclesie,” the head or east end 
of the church. It appears, however, that 
Prof. Willis’s interpretation of the word “ capz- 
tulum,” as used by Giraldus Cambrensis, was 
supererogatory, if allowable. Mr. Dimock 
examined the only known MS. of the ‘Le- 
genda Remigii,’ and found that the word 
in question was, not “capitulum,” but “ capi- 
ctum,” the right term for a choir; thus the 
documentary evidence really confirmed Mr. 
Sharpe’s conclusions, founded as they were on 
an examination of the building itself. But, 
even if this discovery had not fortunately 
reconciled the literary with the artistic evi- 
dence, it would have been a great mistake to 
have set the gossip of Giraldus in the balance 
against opinions grounded on comparisons of 
numerous contemporary works and on the sure 
indications of style. The facts established are 
of peculiar interest and importance. Geoffrey 
de Noiers, or Noyers, it was maintained, 
must have been a Frenchman, because he 
bore the name of a town in Provence. Mr. 
Dimock has, however, shown that there is no 
occasion, in this case at least, for the appli- 
cation of that strange and long-standing 
theory which persistently denies artistic powers 
to natives of this island —a theory that 
recurs at this day, although it has been shown 
that of all the carvers employed at West- 
minster Abbey one only bore a name which 
was not undoubtedly English; that another 
writer has left no grounds for the opinion 
that Torel was an Italian, or even of Italian 
descent : there is absurdity in the very idea. 
Nevertheless so ingenious and perverse are some 
of our unpatriotic critics, that they have not 
hesitated to aver that “ William of Abingdon,” 





for example, might have been a foreigner, 
although custom suggests that he was born 
in Oxfordshire, and although he spelt his 
name in the English manner. In truth, 
what evidence we have on these points must 
be examined with close attention to the in- 
dications afforded by the styles of the designs 
and works produced by the men whose nation- 
alities are in dispute. Geotfrey de Noiers is 
claimed, and fairly so, as an Englishman, 
because no architecture resembling and anterior 
to his exists on the Continent, while its probable 
antitype appears in Chichester Cathedral ; 
moreover, the name of the man does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that he was a Provengal, 
for it is to be found in the Domesday Book of 
Buckinghamshire ; and in a nearly contemporary 
record of Norfolk a family is mentioned whose 
name survives in that of the parish of Swanton 
Nowers, so that “Geoffrey de Noiers might, 
in fact, notwithstanding his French name, 
well have been a thorough born and bred 
Englishman, with three generations of English 
parents before him.” The persistent ascrip- 
tion of fine architecture and sculpture in 
England to foreign artists is, in fact, due 
to the habit of copying. Walpole’s is the 
text-book for popular writers, and accord- 
ingly we read, in the ‘Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,’ “An Italian artist, Torel, 
carved the effigy” on the tomb of Henry the 
Third, although it has been shown, over and 
over again, that William Torel was a citizen 
of London, and that his surname, like that of 
William of Noiers, occurs in Domesday Book, 
and above all, as to evidences of style and 
beauty, Mr. Burges correctly remarks, “ that a 
comparison of thirteenth-century sculpture in 
Italy and in France and England will be entirely 
in favour of that of the latter two countries.” 
People seem to fancy that because Italy at a 
later period took the lead in certain modes of 
art, therefore such was always the case. To 
so great an extent does this odd prejudice pre- 
vail, that we find an author, who is commonly 
accepted as a learned, although by no means 
exact authority, referring to an opinion of one 
of our best archeologists, that “ radiation of 
the polygonal chapels round the choir (at 
Westminster) is especially French”; but com- 
pletely omitting to state that on the very 
pages of the book which he indicates, it is also 
said that an English architect was employed 
to make his design for the Abbey on the 
general idea suggested by the French chevet, 
while evidence of the English origin of all the 
details, mouldings, &c., is distinct everywhere. 
Further, rather than give credit for anything 
at Westminster to an Englishman, the same 
writer declared that the arrangement of the 
interior of the choir is Spanish! So much 
for popular writing on questions of Art. 

From such feats of book-making we turn with 
pleasure again to Mr. Sharpe’s valuable studies, 
Our author traces the progress of the existing 
works of Lincoln Cathedral (4.p. 1190 to 1310), 
and gives us valuable illustrations of Art in 
those ages. His examinations of churches in 
the district which was visited are hardly less 
interesting to the observer. With him we 
visit the fine church of Caythorpe, with its 
tower, and crocketted spire, and unusual 
cruciform plan, comprising a double nave 
under a single roof,—and the small, but to us 
very noteworthy, church at Wellingore. That 
of Navenby furnishes a curious illustration of 





Transitional design in a pier in the lower arcade 
of the nave and its fellow respond on the west 
wall: these serve to show how the builders 
of that period were progressing towards the 
characteristic grouped shafts of the Early 
English style. In this church there are also 
banded shafts of three sizes, the grouped capi- 
tals of which are distinct and placed under an 
abacus, or impost moulding, of severe form, 
which is common to all of them, circular, as 
is frequently the case in Early English works, 
and moulded in a way which is aptly Tran- 
sitional in style. The illustrations furnish 
several examples of love of beauty and 
supreme artistic skill, besides those indicated 
in the text. Thus, we have noble pieces of 
Transitional work in the south doorway at 
Coleby, with its apt ornaments, and especially 
in its Norman tower and Perpendicular spire, 
the combination of which is a happy effort of 
design, being effected by a belfry stage, which, 
if not in date, at least in manner, recalled the 
Curvilinear mode of the Decorated style. It 
is needless to specify more of such examples. 

A useful summary at the end of the 
volume indicates the points in Mr. Sharpe’s 
investigations that are most worthy of being 
remembered. 








Fine-Art Cossip. 


Mr. Hotman Hunt has very nearly finished 
the important picture on which he has for a con- 
siderable time past been engaged in Jerusalem, 
It is probable that he will bring it to England. 

A scHEME of very promising character has been 
recently set on foot, for an Exhibition of Works in 
Black and White, which will comprise ancient and 
modern engravings, etchings, and drawings in pen- 
and-ink, sepia, crayons, pencil, charcoal, &c. We 
believe the collection will be exhibited in the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall. If this plan has 
no more obvious advantage than that of forcing the 
attention of our artists to chiaroscuro, the phase 
of design least cultivated in this country, it will 
be more than welcome, and highly beneficial. So 
absurdly deficient is English art-teaching in this 
respect, that, not many years since, an eminent 
engraver, one of the very few masters of his art in 
England that are still alive, one who earned the 
warm applause of Turner, when he urged on a 
venerable Royal Academician the importance of 
affording instruction in chiaroscuro to the students 
of the Royal Academy, got for reply, “ Ah, indeed, 
very true; but who is to teach it?” 

AppITIONAL houses are being removed from the 
south end of St. Martin’s Lane. These changes 
will affect the well-known site of the Friends’ 
Meeting-House, where stood one of the earliest 
academies of art in London, that of St. Peter’s 
Court, where Roubilliac began to work, and many 
famous painters studied. 

Ir has been remarked that if Constable lived 
now he would not know Landguard Fort, so fami- 
liar to readers of his ‘ Life, and of the memoir 
by Capt. Thicknesse, governor of the defence, 
Further alterations and additions, including a 
new pier for the landing of ordnance stores, are to 
be effected there. These works will cost about 
60,0001. 

Great progress is being made with the new 
street which will connect, diagonally, the north-east 
angle of Fleet Street with Holborn. 

Ir appears, by a letter to the Times, from the 
Deputy-Constable of Carnarvon Castle, that the 
authorities of the town have permitted, if not en- 
couraged, ill-advised encroachments on the moat 
of that ancient fortress, which is one of the most 
picturesque and important of our castellated re- 
mains. 

ConsIDERABLE progress has been made with the 
second volume of the Catalogue of English Satirical 
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Prints and Drawings, prepared in the Print Room 
for the Trustees of the British Museum. The first 
volume, already published, and which was reviewed 
some months ago in these columns, extended from 
1320 to the 11th of April, 1689, the day of the 
crowning of William the Third and Mary, and 
dealt with political and personal satires on the 
kings, priests, bishops, politicians, monopolists, 
Puritans, cheats, Royalists, Independents, and 
Presbyterians of that period. It comprises entries 
not fewer than 1,240 in number. The second yo- 
lume will probably be of larger bulk, and certainly 
not inferior interest. The principal subjects thus 
dealt with are satires on Louis the Fourteenth and 
his scheme, so called, of a universal monarchy; the 
disasters which attended it, culminating in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, in which England had 
so large a share, are amply illustrated by numerous 
entries. Bishop Hoadley, Dr. Sacheverel and their 
respective parties in Church and State, the later life 
of Titus Oates, the Assassination Plot, Swift's ‘ Tale 
of a Tub,’ etchings by Romeyn de Hooghe, who 
was employed by William the Third, Madame de 
Maintenon, Cardinal Porto-Carrero, Partridge the 
astrologer, “Tom Brown,” the “Quakers,” the Treaty 
of Utrecht, the Jacobites of 1715 and 1745, the 
Royal Society, Calf’s-Head Club, the South-Sea 
Bubble and other schemes, which are brought into 
very strong light, Mr. Knight, the Treasurer of the 
South-Sea Company, Law of Lauriston, Jonathan 
Wild, Tom King, the Stage, Masquerades, Opera 
and Opera-singers, Cuzzoni, Farinelli and Sene- 
sino, Mary Tofts, the Rabbit-Breeder of Guildford, 
Dr. St. Andre, Col. Chartres, the members of 
many ministries, Sir Robert Walpole, Pulteney, 
Lord Hervey, Manager Rich of Covent Garden, 
the Excise Schemes, “ Madame Geneva,” George 
the Second, Whitefield the preacher, Cardinals 
Fleury and Tencin, Admirals Vernon, Hozier and 
Byng, Lord Bute and the Queen of George the 
Second, the Army, Mercenaries, Vauxhall, the 
Queen of Hungary and Empress of Austria, Colley 
Cibber, Pope, Hogarth and other artists, Churchill, 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of Chatham, 
Orator Henley, Lord Lovat, Fox, Frederick Prince 
of Wales and his wife, supply whole classes of 
subjects for satires in this large collection. The 
second volume will probably continue the series to 
the death of George the Second, and be followed 
by others extending: nearly to the last generation. 
It is presumed that the second volume will contain 
from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred entries. 
French and Dutch works are numerous in the 
earlier decades. 

THE new edition of a ‘ Catalogue of Specimens in 
the Museum of Practical Geology, illustrative of 
the Composition and Manufacture of British Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,’ by the late Sir H. De la Beche 
and Mr. Trenham Reeks (H.M. Stationery Office), 
includes the results of discoveries and researches 
made since 1855, and treats of later additions to 
the Museum in Jermyn Street, the most nearly 
perfect and extensive collection of the kind. A very 
important present has been made by Mr. George 
Maw, of Broseley, which is rendered all the more 
valuable by the catalogue and descriptions contained 
in an appendix, which were by Mr. Maw, himself 
a practical potter. This edition has been almost 
wholly prepared by Mr. Rudler, Assistant-Curator. 
Mr. Maw’s appendix contains a “Catalogue of 
specimens illustrating the clays and plastic strata 
of Great Britain, with the results of experiments 
upon them,” comprising, 1, their descriptions, local- 
ities ; 2, their shrinkage when refined ; 3, the like 
when coarse ; 4, the per-centage of coarse matter 
contained in them; 5, remarks or statements of 
the service of the respective materials. The notes 
thus tabulated are of great value, and contain 
many curious facts, such as are hardly to be ex- 
pected in such a quarter. Analyses of many inter- 
esting materials are included. The whole of the 
matter is arranged according to the geological 
sequence of the clays in nature, beginning with 
the newer deposits. In dealing with the contents 
of the Museum occasions are taken, when certain 
classes of manufacturers are considered, to give 
their histories tersely. A curious subject is 





touched upon in Appendix B, which is, “ A Brief 
Account of the Evidence given on behalf of Edmund 
Warner, at a Tryal had at the Bar, the 14th of 
November, 1693, before the Four Barons of the 
Exchequer, relating to a Parcel of Potter’s Clay, 
seized by the Custom House Officers, under the 
pretence of its being Fuller’s Earth.” It appears 
that some of this clay was sent to Pennsylvania 
before 1690. 


Tue works of restoration in Salisbury, Worcester, 
and Rochester Cathedrals are proceeding vigorously. 








MUSIC 
i 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Surprise might be felt at the extraordinary 
number of pieces published for the pianoforte, if it 
was not an established fact that the instrument is 
penetrating into the most humble habitations. The 
“Cottage Pianoforte” was a term long playfully used 
for a really costly instrument, but prices have been 
reduced, and the designation is becoming a reality. 
There has been competition at home in the manu- 
facture of pianofortes ; there is foreign rivalry in 
the way of price if not of quality, for in the grand 
pianofortes at least we can hold our own as regards 
the latter important element. The pianoforte-makers 
in the United States are running us very hard, no 
doubt, in every way; but the increasing demand 
in this country is such that the supply has not 
produced a glut in the market. Besides this, the 
really fine-toned pianofortes require long-seasoned 
wood, and it is only makers possessed of capital 
who can afford to wait to realize their outlay. The 
seven-octave instrument is now the most in requi- 
sition; but there is no occasion for such a compass 
in tuition or in playing the works of the old 
masters. For ordinary purposes, good players 
can be created with the ancient key-board even of 
the harpsichord, on which some of the grandest 
inspirations which have yet been heard were 
composed. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, Cle- 
menti, Beethoven, &c., wrote for a range of five or five 
and a half octaves. Looking over a mass of piano- 
forte pieces recently published, the sameness and 
similarity of the system adopted are certainly 
curious. To sweep the keys from one end of the 
key-board to the other, to indulge in incessant 
arpeggios, to have perpetual trills in the treble, 
and other devices, seem the stock-in-trade of 
many composers for the pianoforte, who call upon 
their executants to revel in flights of fancy, in order 
to realize the titles given to the works. In many 
instances the antithesis of a name given to a piece 
may be at once adopted by the performer, for he 
or she may be sure if the piece is called “calm” 
the music will be “storm.” There are, fortunately 
for Art, exceptions to this class of writers, such 
as Mr. T. M. Mudie, and others who will be 
referred to presently. Mr. Mudie has composed 
Twelve Melodies (Cramer & Co.), dedicated to his 
former comrade at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Prof. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. Without sub- 
scribing to Mr. Mudie’s titles, such as ‘ Medita- 
tion,’ ‘ Tranquillity’ and ‘Sunshine,’ the music of 
which would be just as suggestive of anything 
directly the opposite, it is grateful to the ear to 
listen to sounds, the ideas of which are tuneful, and 
the workmanship of which is so thoroughly orthodox. 
Players habituated to the glitter and gewgaw of 
the fantasia of the period may find some of these 
twelve melodies dry and, perhaps, old-fashioned, 
but try them three or four times, and the 
imagery will sensibly gain on you. Some com- 
positions by a young hand, Mr. Westley Richards, 
deserve attention. A Capriccio and a Rondo 
(Lamborn Cock & Co.) are more than inter- 
esting; they are both captivating, conceived with 
a pleasant fancy, and worked out with artistic 
skill. The Capriccio, in two-four time, is not over- 
difficult ; the Rondo will require a nimble and 
clear finger in starting with the introduction 
largo maestoso, but the allegro will not alarm even 
beginners. In Mr. Westley Richards’s Variations 
on the old and popular melody still, “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes,’ there will be found the 





conventional distortion of the original theme, the 
objection to which will be met with the customary 
“Tu quoque?” Why should not the fingers of the 
pianist vary a motif as much as a prima donna 
will do ina bravura? Mr. Charles Salaman is a 
clever pianist, and an interesting lecturer on music; 
some songs that he published years ago gave promise 
of something better than he has yet achieved. A 
Prelude and Gavotte (Lamborn Cock & Co.), dedi- 
cated to the masterly pianist, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
is an agreeable exercise. M. Gounod’s Salterello 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.), composed for a full 
orchestra, has been admirably transcribed for the 
pianoforte by the highly-accomplished pianist, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who is also a clever 
composer. The Salterello has been arranged for 
one and for two players, and the work will be, 
perhaps, better appreciated as a chamber com- 
position than as an orchestral one. Twelve Valses 
(Ashdown & Parry), by M. Stephen Heller, of 
Paris, must not be looked upon as music solely 
for the ball-room, although some of the themes 
invite such use, but as the compositions of a 
thoughtful artist, long resident in Paris, who has 
given to the world many delightful specimens of 
his fancy and intelligence in numerous pianoforte 
compositions. These Valses have no silly titles; 
they are indicated by their respective keys, M. 
Heller simply assigning the character of each 
composition by such words as “ Mouvement 
modeéré,” “Quasi Triste,” “ Vivement,” “ Délicate- 
ment,” &c. Now this is a very reasonable mode of 
conveying a notion of the peculiar type of each 
Valse. The No. 6, in a minor, and the No. 11, in 
F minor, are gems. As a composer of this class of 
fugitive pieces for the pianoforte, M. Stephen Heller 
ranks next to Chopin, the latter possessing, however, 
greater grasp of mind, and having more resources 
in varied treatment. One of our rising young 
musicians is Mr. F. H. Cowen. His Rondo & la 
Turque (Boosey & Co.) is quaint, and his Deuz 
Valses Caprices, Nos. 1 and 2, come under the cate- 
gory of legitimate writing. There is much ingenuity 
in the second Caprice. His ‘ Berceuse’ is delight- 
fully dreamy. 

Messrs. Lamborn Cock & Co. have published two 
works by Mr. James M. Webhli, the one called Eine 
Kleine Geschichte; the other, Rippling Waves: the 
former a Sketch, the second a Caprice. Mr. Wehli is 
known as a fantasia-player here ; in America he is 
a lion pianist. His Sketch is a “curious history” 
indeed—a succession of sky-rocket roulades, to put 
in requisition the highest keys ofa seven-octave ; the 
“ Rippling Waves” are more than bubbling waters. 
If Mr. Wehli is tempted into pianoforte streams 
again, let him see how Meyerbeer has set the 
chorus of bathers in the ‘ Huguenots.’ We cannot 
catch the meaning of what Mr. Sydney Smith calls 
a Dialogue Musical, La Sympathie (Ashdown & 
Parry); it is in four flats, three-four time, and 
might just as well have been termed ‘ Antipathy.’ 
There is modest merit in three sketches, Romance 
sans Paroles, Impromptu, and Mélodie Religicuse, 
by Giacomo Ferraris (Cramer & Co.). Two Marches 
arranged as duets, by Th. de Lajarte (Lamborn Cock 
& Co.), No. 1 in c major and No. 2 in @ major, 
performed by the “Garde Républicaine,” will be 
just as acceptable to Royalist bands: there is 
nothing democratic in the tones,—nothing can be 
more loyal. M. Frederic D’Alquen has taken 
the themes of Donizetti’s ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ and 
Signor Verdi’s ‘ Lombardi’ (Weekes & Co.) as his 
text for two fantasias, both good runs over the key- 
board, as effective for practice as Czerny’s exercises. 
A. Gunio’s Pensée Adeline (Weekes & Co.) is not 
over-thoughtful. Of the same school is G. Richard- 
son’s Fantasia Polonaise Brillante (Weekes & 
Co.). A Minuet and Trio, in £ flat, by G. A. 
Beecroft (Weekes & Co.), is unpretentious, and has 
some nice points. Mr. Joseph M‘Kewan’s Notturno 
(Boosey & Co.) will not disturb any player’s rest, 
as the subject will not haunt him. E. Relseig’s 
Spring (R. Cocks & Co.) would be better adapted 
for the harp than the piano. A clever Caprice- 
Galop, Le Tocsin, by A. Lebeau, has a distinctive 
character about it. The Wreathed Garland, by 
J. Parry Cole (Weekes & Co.), is a bolero of no 
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pronounced Iberian type. After the proclamation 
of Peace, hopes were entertained that Battle-Pieces 
and War-Songs would cease to be published for 
a time, and that we might have gone back to the 
time-honoured cheval de batatlle for pianists of 
a warlike temperament, ‘The Battle of Prague.’ 
But the appearance of The Battle of Dorking 
has induced Mr. Ernest Travers to compose 
his setting thereof (Cramer & Co.), and with musi- 
cal licence the composer has taken the reverse of 
the medal. Like the author of ‘ The Battle of Berlin,’ 
who makes the English victorious over the Ger- 
mans, Mr. Travers assigns the victory at Dorking 
to us; and lest a contrary impression should be 
produced by his music, which is very probable, he 
hasan illustrated frontispiece, showing the Prussians 
in full retreat, charged by the Volunteers. It will 
require a very lively imagination and a strong 
national feeling to realize the notions of the 
composer. 

Good transcriptions of symphonies, overtures, 
concertos, &c. are rare. Two before us of Mendels- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Concertos have been cleverly 
done ; the first, Op. 25, by J. Rummel (Cramer & 
Co.), and the second, Op. 64, by Sydney Smith 
(Ashdown & Parry). Mr. 8S. Smith has also ably 
transcribed M. Gounod’s ‘ Barcarolle,’ Ow voulez- 
vousaller ? (Ashdown & Parry); and of the innumer- 
able fantasias based on the themes of Rossini’s 
‘Barbiere di Seviglia,’ that by Mr. Sydney Smith 
(Ashdown & Parry) can claim a very honourable 
place. Weber’s ever-charming ‘Oberon’ Overture 
has b2en frequently arranged for the pianoforte, 
both for one pair and two pair of hands, but the 
transcription by Mr. Brinley Richards (Ashdown & 
Parry) is particularly effective, especially in the 
opening adagio, which has always been difficult to 
treat according to the original score. In these 
transcriptions it would be as well for the musi- 
cians to notify the instruments from which peculiar 
effects are produced. Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
‘Freischiitz’ fantasia will be acceptable to amateurs 
whose execution is beyond the average. 


OPERA-BOOKS. 

Royal Edition of Operas. (Boosey & Co.) 

Octavo Edition of Operas. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 
THESE valuable publications are progressing most 
satisfactorily. Their utility is unquestionable, for 
they are not only convenient as books of reference 
for the opera-house, but are also of infinite ser- 
vice for the drawing-room, when amateurs desire 
to sing through an opera. Messrs. Boosey & Uo. 
have now issued eighteen works, admirably got up 
in every respect. The names of the operas are as 
follows :—‘ Fidelio, by Beethoven; ‘Faust,’ by 
M. Gounod; ‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘Il Flauto Magico,’ 
‘Nozze di Figaro,’ by Mozart ; ‘ Norma,’ ‘Sonnam- 
bula, ‘Puritani,’ by Bellini; ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Tra- 
viata,’ ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Ballo in Maschera,’ by Verdi; 
‘Marta,’ by Flotow; ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘La Figlia 
del Reggimento,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ by Donizetti; 
‘Il Barbiere” by Rossini; and ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
by Auber. As the recitatives, sung and spoken, 
are presented in their entirety, these editions may 
be called acting ones, for the incidents and business 
of the stage are clearly indicated. As the opera- 
season is over, a work will be published monthly 
for the future. The next in rotation will be 
‘Robert le Diable’ and ‘ Les Huguenots’ of Meyer- 
beer, and ‘Guillaume Tell’ by Rossini, which will 
be issued in double volumes. 

The Novello series now includes Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio,’ Bellini’s ‘ Norma,’ 
Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo,’ Verdi’s ‘Trovatore,’ and 
Weber's ‘Oberon.’ The care and attention be- 
stowed on the editing of these lyric dramas by 
Madame Natalia Macfarren cannot be too highly 
eulogized. One special feature in the texts is, 
the indication afforded as to the orchestration 
by the respective composers, so that there not only 
is the pianoforte accompaniment given, but the 
names of the instruments that have been used. 
Madame Macfarren has taken great care to collate 
the operas with the original scores. The transla- 
tions have been so carefully made that sense goes 
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with the sound, an element sadly wanting in our 
early opera adaptations. An entire opera for half- 
a-crown is indeed a marvel of cheapness, and 
illustrates the enterprise of modern publishers. 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 

THE poets of the day who find words for songs 
by modern composers allege that the race of musi- 
cians is extinct; the composers, on the other hand, 
retort that the poetry of the period is doggerel and 
rubbish. Looking at a batch of ballads before us, we 
must confess that there is sufficient puerility in the 
sentiment, and enough of blunders in rhyme and 
measure, to justify the complaints of the musician ; 
but, per contra, there is no lack of sins against 
musical laws. The successful drawing-room song, 
from the Art point of view, is as rare as the great 
gold nugget or the perfect diamond, for the poetry is 
generally rambling and inappropriate, and the music 
dull and oppressive. We want more comforting 
themes, brighter melodies, and some semblance of 
scholarship in the accompaniments. What a world 
of woe is suggested in such words as— 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me! 


Lady Jenkinson was justified in going into five 
flats for the setting (C. Lonsdale). In another 
version of When I am dead (Hime & Co.), by the 
same poetess, Mr. T. Walton Gillibrand, who set it, 
was satisfied with three flats ; but the writer desires 
not roses, nor cypress; and the burden is— 


If thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


Which in the next verse is poised by— 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply I may forget. 

When we fall upon such songs as In Sweet 
Forest Glade, by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, the Queen 
of Beauty and the Reindeer Bells, by Mr. Henry 
Smart (Cramer & Co.), we feel we are on safe 
ground, both as regards words and music, as 
they set nothing but what is correct in lan- 
guage and not maudlin in sentiment ; and between 
the poetry and the composition there is that 
combination of ideas and notation which, if it 
does not attain the highest order of inspiration, 
leaves no room for adverse criticism. A ballad 
by Mr. Edward Land, poetry by Mr. Charles 
Swain, Sighs that only Love can Share (Ashdown 
& Parry), is a favourable specimen of the powers 
of a composer who has done much good by pre- 
serving the practice of our ancient glees and 
madrigals. 

Hutchens & Romer forward some songs by 
Mr. J. Miles Bennett which have no inconsider- 
able merit. The setting of Hoffmann Von Fal- 
lensleben’s words Des Landsknechts Kirmesslied is 
spirited ; the barcarolla, Voga! Voga! is nice 
both in idea and treatment. The serenade, Oh! how 
can I eer forget Thee! is more of the conven- 
tional order of ballad composition, that is, com- 
monplace. Hopwood & Crew have published 
divers songs, poetry by Mr. H. B. Farnie, music by 
Signor T. Campana, the composer of ‘ Esmeralda.’ 
These ballads have been written to suit the voices 
of Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Sinico, Ma- 
dame Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr. Santley,—all artists 
who can render even inferior ballads effective. 
The titles are indicative of the style: Evening 
bringeth my Heart back to Thee,—Speak to Me,— 
Eyes,— Weep not, O Rose,—TheScout,—Bessie’s Mis- 
take. The two last mentioned are the most telling 
and vigorous, as the composer has departed from 
the Italian die-away style. 

Comic songs for the drawing-room are not often 
met with, and yet there is room for squibs on 
any current topics suggestive of the absurd or 
ludicrous, which may be pleasant without being 
coarse. A specimen of this class of composition 
is published by Lonsdale, called The Medical Wife, 
“dedicated (without permission) to the bachelors 
and widowers of England, Scotland, and the United 
States.” F. I., whoever he may be, is both author 
and composer. There is nothing disagreeable in 
this skit at the consequences of having lady M.D.s 
as wives. 





SACRED MUSIC. 


THE movement for the improvement of congre- 
gational singing and of organ performances is 
making great progress in our parishes, both in town 
and country. The dignitaries of cathedrals alone 
seem to be stationary. The ordinary performances 
in St. Paul’s and in Westminster Abbey are now 
completely eclipsed in many*London churches and 
chapels. The cathedral bodies in the provinces 
seem to be, with rare exceptions, in the same 
lethargic state as the metropolitan dignitaries. 
It is not for the lack of novelty that the cathedral 
precentors and organists cling to the old régime. 
New compositions for choirs are constantly ap- 
pearing ; full services attract the notice of innumer- 
able young and aspiring musicians. Works for the 
organ, educational as well as practical, are constantly 
being published. Organ voluntaries and recitals 
are not restricted to few composers, but variety is 
presented, if not in fugues, at all events in im- 
promptus, fantasias,&c. The Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal (Novello, Ewer & Co.), edited by Dr. 
Sparks ; the Practical Choir-Master (Metzler & 
Co.), by the same Professor, who is organist at 
Leeds; Chappell’s Organ Journal; Handel's 
Choruses, edited by Dr. Rimbault; DNovello’s 
Octavo Choruses, in full score (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.); the Congregationalist Psalmist, edited by 
the Rev. H. Alton and Dr. Gauntlett (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ; the various cheap editions of oratorios, 
masses, anthems, hymn-books, &c., evidence the in- 
creasing interest taken by the religious public of all 
persuasions in the cultivation of devotional music. 
Even in Scotland the agitation for the use of 
organs has been commenced. From some recent 
instances of disputes between clergymen and 
organists, it is high time that their relative 
positions, as regards the musical portion of the 
service, should be defined. The preacher, before 
he ascends to his pulpit, would not like a musician 
to interfere, and offer to round off his periods ; and 
the musician, on the other hand, cannot relish the 
intervention of the clergyman in musical matters. 
To secure a mutual good understanding as to 
the hymns, psalms, anthems, &c., to be used, 
there must be a sympathetic feeling between 
the clergyman and the organist, to secure which, 
it would be expedient that it should be ascer- 
tained what the nature of the service is to be 
—High Church or Low Church, or a mixture of 
both. The dream of some uniform hymn-book may 
be dismissed at once as totally impracticable. The 
publishers of sacred music of the present period are 
doing, however, their best to meet all views ; on a 
future occasion we may refer specially to the 
various publications in progress, but it is really 
very gratifying to find that the compositions of 
modern composers are receiving such diligent and 
zealous attention. Choral societies in all parts of 
the country spring up with such rapidity, that a 
ready market is found for sacred music of all 
schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


1. Louise; or, the Trials of Love: Operetta, Libretto 
by Mr. Walter Boult. Music by J. Bolingbroke 
Cooper. (Hutchens & Romer.) 

2. Musical Bijou. (Metzler & Co.) 

3. Vocal Gems. (Cramer & Co.) 

4, Musical Treasures. (Dicks & Co.) 

5. Centenary Souvenir (Sir W. Scott). Music by 
G. Croal. (Houlston & Sons.) 

6. Aunt Judy’s Song- Book for Children. By 
A. S. Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.) 

7. Songs from ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
By W. Boyd. (Weekes & Co.) 

8. Sonata for the Flute and Pianoforte. By G. A. 
Macfarren. (Rudall & Co.) 

No. 1 is a one-act operetta, which, it is stated, 

may be played either in the drawing-room or on 

the stage. The composer is known as a ballad- 
writer, who has generally wedded his music with 
good poetry. There are three characters—Louise, 

a soprano; Babette, her sister, a mezzo-soprano ; 

and Léonie, their mother, a contralto. The locality 

is in Normandy or Brittany, the time 1870, and 
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the scene is a kitchen in a farmhouse. As the 
curtain rises after an instrumental introduction, 
the book states that Louise is described standing 
at a small table in melancholy attitude, hemming 
a dish-cloth. There we left the prima donna, as 
Louise is not likely to hem anything on the stage. 

How cheering to turn to the ‘ Musical Bijou,’ 
and to find that twelve of our best national songs 
can be obtained for 6d.! Cramer’s ‘ Vocal Gems,’ 
for the same price, contains seven of the Handel 
Festival Songs. No. 4, for 4d. per copy, is a 
periodical, promising to be a complete repertory of 
the best English and foreign music. Here are six of 
Sir Walter Scott’s stirring songs, set by Mr. George 
Croal, in the ‘Centenary Souvenir. Mr. Croal 
was present at the memorable dinner in Edinburgh, 
when the authorship of the Waverley Novels was 
avowed (Feb. 23, 1827), and was personally ac- 
quainted with Sir Walter Scott. The six themes 
selected by the musician are, ‘Young Lochinvar, 
‘Soldier Rest,’ ‘Hail to the Chief” ‘Where shall 
the Lover Rest?’ ‘The Wandering Harper,’ and 
‘The Cavalier. Mr. Croal has supplied simple 
melodies, and has made no attempt at elaborate or 
descriptive accompaniments, —very praiseworthy 
self-abnegation on his part. Mr. Alfred Scott 
Gatty has shown tact and taste in giving variety 
to the twenty-four popular songs, which will be 
sung by children of a larger growth than those for 
whom they are intended by the composer. Some 
of the melodies are very pleasing, and there is a 
quict vein of humour pervading the merry ditties. 
Infantine amateurs have no reason to complain 
of their musical interests being neglected when 
the author of ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’ 
supplies the musician with such tempting subjects 
for setting. Mr. Boyd has done his spiriting 
vivaciously. Despite the anathema of Cherubini 
against flutes, and the well-known appeal against 
sonatas, Mr. G. A. Macfarren has not hesitated to 
compose a work for the flute, with pianoforte 
accompaniment with the orthodox movements. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of the composition, 
which are manifold, this sonata deserves a place 
in the musical library, if only for the ably-written 
paper in the Journal of the London Society of 
Amateur Flute Players, the sonata being No. 5 
in that magazine, entitled ‘On the Structure of a 
Sonata” Mr. G. A. Macfarren has treated his 
theme historically and zsthetically. 








ROYAL NATIONAL OPERA. 

Tue Prospectus of the Directors of the “ Royal 
National Opera Company ” (royalty and nationality 
going hand in hand) states that subscriptions are 
opened for forty performances, to be commenced 
next Saturday (the 30th inst.), at the St. James’s 
Theatre, which was built, and originally opened, 
for English opera, by the famed tenor, John Braham. 
The promised répertoire specifies seventeen English 
works and adaptations, comprising ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,” by Sir Henry Bishop; ‘ Rose of Castile, and 
‘Bohemian Girl, by Balfe; ‘Lurline, and ‘ Mari- 
tana, by Wallace; Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's 
‘May Queen’ (a cantata, adapted for the stage); 
‘Lily of Killarney, and ‘A Year and a Day’ 
(translated from the Italian), by Sir Julius Bene- 
dict ; ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ by Mozart; ‘Son and 
Stranger, by Mendelssohn ; ‘Der Freischiitz,’ by 
Weber; ‘Dinorah,’ by Meyerbeer; ‘ Lucia,’ by 
Donizetti; ‘Sonnambula, by Bellini; ‘ Martha,’ 
by Flotow; and ‘Trovatore, by Verdi. If there be 
due diligence on the part of the management, sub- 
scribers may look to the realization of the greater 
portion of the above programme, the only novelty 
in it being the ‘May Queen.’ The Directors 
express their desire to foster native talent, so us 
to stimulate “native composers to energetic efforts.” 
We do not think the stimulant is required. If 
our professors had been asked, many of them 
would have taken out of their portfolios operas 
already composed and ready for production. With- 
out raising any objection to the mixed répertoire, 
hackneyed as some of the foreign operas have been, 
the musical public would have been glad to see 
commissions given to Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Cowen, 





and to any other of our struggling composers. 
Inasmuch as there are to be six evening repre- 
sentations and two morning ones, we do not see, 
however, how time can be found for rehearsals 
of new operas; and the direction has acted, perhaps, 
prudently in adhering to a routine répertoire. The 
company for the carrying out of the Prospectus 
will include Miss Rose Hersee (who created such 
a favourable impression at the Lyceum by her 
singing in the ‘Elisir d’Amore,’ and has since 
been very popular in a tour in the United States), 
Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Emmett, Miss J. Haydon, 
and Madame Florence Lancia (sopranos); Miss 
Palmer (contralto); Messrs. Sims Reeves, G. Perren, 
Nordblom (the Swedish artist, who has sung in 
English in America), H. Gordon, C. Stanton, and 
Parkinson (tenors); Messrs. R. Temple, Maybrick, 
Sandeman, Wilmot, Macaulay, T. Distin, C. Hersee 
(baritones and basses). Several of the above artists, 
known in the concert-room, will make their débuts 
on the operatic stage. Mr. Sidney Naylor, the 
pianist and composer, will be the conductor, and 
Sir Julius Benedict will direct his own operas. 
Mr. Lehmeyer is the pianist and organist, and 
Mr. Beale chorus-master. The tariff of admission 
has been based on the old playhouse prices. The 
passage in the Prospectus relative to foreign music 
and foreign artists had better have been omitted. 
A national opera-house is, doubtless, a desidera- 
tum; but there is no reason why a bad artist 
should be employed because he is a native. 
English opera will find a home eventually in this 
metropolis, but it must’ be under the condition 
that the ensembles of operas shall be worthy of the 
growth of musical culture in this country. 





OPERA-BUFFA AT THE ROYALTY. 

Tuer Royalty Theatre opened for the season last 
Monday evening, under the direction of Mr. Mal- 
landaine. As M. Hervé’s opéra-bouffe of ‘Chilpéric’ 
is given, it would seem as if an operatic specu- 
lation was intended ; but after the mounting of 
this work at the Lyceum, with the composer himself 
in the cast, the resources of the Royalty scarcely 
suffice for a very showy mise-en-scéne, an element 
of as much—perhaps indeed of more,—importance 
than the music. In Miss Augusta Thomson there 
is a very lively Frédigonde; her voice is somewhat 
worn, but she has studied in a good school. Miss 
Emily Pitt sings fairly and acts well as Galswinda. 
Mr. J. Rouse and Mr. O. Summers are the chief 
low comedians. Mr. W. H. Tilla enacts Chilpéric. 
Mr. Mallandaine conducts the orchestra, which, 
although small, is effective. But the execution, on 
the whole, more resembles that which is heard 
in provincial theatres than what is expected from 
a well-organized lyric establishment. 





M. RIVIERE’S CONCERTS, 

Sir Jutivs BENepIct, as a native of Stuttgart, 
was called upon to compose a March for the silver 
wedding of the King and Queen of Wurtemberg. 
The new work was performed at the Covent Gar- 
den Promenade Concerts last Tuesday evening, 
and conducted by the composer, who met with a 
very flattering reception. The march, ‘Charles and 
Olga,’ the Christian names of their Majesties, is 
scored for full orchestra, military band, and chorus. 
The words— 


Silver lilies, orange flowers 

Wave, and sing a festive song, 

Come from hill, from dale, and bowers, 
Round the bridal pair to throng, 


are unfortunately set against such heavy artillery 
from the combined bands that their import was 
lost, except to readers of the programme; the 
march has no new theme of marked interest, 
and is too heavily scored. It was a Meyerbeer 
Night, but the execution of the stately ‘Struensee’ 
Overture, of the picturesque ‘Marche aux Flam- 
beaux,’ and of the incoherent fantasia based on 
themes from the ‘ Huguenots,’ was very indifferent, 
M. Riviere evidently mistaking the tone as well 
as the tempi of the works ; nor was the singing of 
the vocal pieces selected from Meyerbeer’s operas 
of a nature to console hearers for the orchestral 
shortcomings. 











Musical Gossip. 


Ar the first concert of sacred music of the 29th 
season of the Glasgow Choral Union, given in the 
Cathedral, under Mr, Lambeth’s direction, the pro- 
gramme included Purcell’s Anthem, ‘Sing unto 
the Lord,’ Mendelssohn’s setting of the Second 
Psalm, ‘Why rage fiercely,’ Mr. Goss’s Harvest 
Anthem, ‘I will magnify thee, O God,’ the Bene- 
dictus from Schubert’s Mass in F, Mendelssohn’s 
chorus for male voices, ‘ Beati Mortui,’ Dr. Gaunt- 
lett’s Hymn Tune, ‘St. Albinus,’ M. Gounod’s 
‘Ave Verum, in E flat, &c. The choral singing is 
highly praised in the local journals. The 18th 
season of the Glasgow Evening Concerts has been 
commenced ; the principal vocalists were Miss 
Edmonds, Miss Severn, Mr. Gedge, and Mr. Winn, 
who gave Mr. Sullivan’s Part-Song, ‘O hush thee, 
my Baby,’ very ably. Mr. Lambeth performed 
solos on the organ, and Mr. E. Howell played a 
violoncello solo. These concerts are under the 
direction of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union. 

Mapam_E Viarpor has returned to her residence 
at Baden-Baden, and is composing a new opera. 

Tue English Opera season of Herr Carl Rosa 
and Madame Parepa-Rosa will be commenced in 
New York next month. The Italian Opera com- 
pany, of which Mdlle. Nilsson and M. Capoul 
are the chief singers, will begin in the course of 
October. 

Tue General Musical Association of Germany is 
raising a sum of money for a Beethoven Exhibition 
to commemorate the Centenary. 


Tue Grand Opéra at Madrid opened for the 
season 1871-72 on the 16th inst., under the manage- 
ment of Seiior D. Figueras de la Costa. Tamberlik, 
who has become thestanding primo tenoreat Madrid, 
will be supplemented by Sefors Pozzi Piccioli, 
Tiberini, and Fabbri, with Capponi and Ugalge as 
bassi, and Quintilli and Squarcia as_baritones. 
The soprani are Sejioras Ortolani-Tiberini and 
Giussepina Fiando; mezzo-soprani, Alice Urban 
and Emma Wisfach ; and the contralti, Bernalochi 
and Carasciolo. The orchestra will be under the 
direction of Seiior Skoczdopole. 


Sienor Marras is at Simla, where the élite of 
the musical amateurs of India are gathered toge- 
ther, who have lately performed at his concerts 
Rossini’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ Sir Michael Costa’s 
‘Naaman,’ and other works of concerted music. 
Amidst the continuous down-pour of rain which 
was falling upon Simla, Signor Marras was singu- 
larly fortunate in having fine weather for his last 
concert. 


AvBEr’s manuscripts, autographs, and scores of 
unpublished operas have been acquired by the 
Society of the Conservatoire Concerts of Paris, for 
the sum of 8,000 francs. 


Tue Conservatoire in Paris, which, for the only 
time in its existence of forty-two years, was closed 
during the siege, will re-open next month. The vocal 
portion of the first two concerts will consist of the 
motet ‘Gallia,’ for soprano, solo, chorus, orchestra, 
and organ, composed by M. Gounod for the opening 
of this year’s International Exhibition, and for 
which the composer has himself written French 
words ; and of the ode and final scene of the first 
act from his first opera, ‘Sappho’; for the whole of 
which an English singer, Mrs. Weldon, an amateur 
vocalist, who made her début as a professional 
singer last season, has been selected—a gratifying 
compliment to English artists. 


THE report that M. Gounod contemplates settling 
permanently in England, and founding a Con- 
servatoire on the Paris model, has its rise in the 
warm support given by him to the Academy which 
Mrs. Weldon is endeavouring to establish in Lon- 
don, for the purpose of training the voice on @ 
special system, affirmed to be her own. 

M. Orrensacn’s new opera, ‘Le Corsair Noir, 
will be produced during the autumn at the Théatre 
des Variétés, in Paris. 

MapameE Mioian-CarvALno will soon re-appear 
at the Opéra Comique in Paris, in Hérold’s ‘ Pré 
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aux Clercs in which a new tenor, M. Duchesne, 
will make his début. 

Wuen M. Halanzier, the present Impresario of 
¢he Grand Opéra in Paris, is sure of his subvention 
(24,0001.) promised by the Minister of Fine Arts 
(M. Jules Simon), he will lose no time in producing 
M. Gounod’s ‘ Polyeucte’ and the ‘ Pysche’ of M. 
Ambroise Thomas; but before these composers 
hand over their scores, they will exact certain re- 
engagements, such as those of Madame Saase and 
M. Faure. 

Sienor Borrestnt's opera, ‘ Ali Baba,’ produced 
at the Lyceum in the last season of opera-buffa, is 
in preparation at the Circo, in Madrid. 

SienorA ErminiaA-Borcui-Mamo is, according 
to the Italian papers, likely to rival as a singer 
her mother, who was prima donna at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Mr. Brintey Ricuarps writes, with reference to 
the notice of the recent Musical Festival at Llanelly, 
in last week’s Atheneum:—“ As a proof of the 
progress of musical education in Wales, I may cite 
the fact of a competition by three choirs, numbering 
from 60 to 160 voices, entirely composed of the 
working men of the district, for a prize of 26/., for 
the best execution of the difficult chorus, “ Rise up, 
arise!” from Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ As the 
Atheneum is an authority and an influence in all 
matters connected with education, may I add, that 
it has always been my wish, since I became con- 
nected with the Eisteddfod, to encourage in every 
way the practice of choral music by the best 
masters, and the result of my efforts has been the 
remarkable competition by hard-working men em- 
ployed at the factories in and near Llanelly, all of 
which and the shops were closed during the 
meeting. The Committee were enabled to present 
a donation of 100/. to the hospital at Llanelly.” 








DRAMA 


a 
DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP IN FRANCE. 


La Censure Dramatique et le Thédtre: Histoire 
des Vingt derniéres Années. Par Victor Hal- 
lays-Dabot. (Paris, Dentu.) 

In theatrical affairs, as in other matters, France 

is the country of experiments. Almost all we 

know concerning the action and influence of 
dramatic censorship upon the stage is drawn 
from the lessons she has supplied. From the 
time when Julien de Toulouse fulminated in 
the Théatre de la République against the actors 
who dared to produce pieces distasteful to 
himself or his colleagues to the present year, 
when the civil and military authorities fight 
over a power laid down by its former adminis- 
trators, the French stage, whatever it may have 
been nominally, has never been really free. 

Few abstract questions concerning liberty and 

restraint can, indeed, be argued by aid of so 

many facts and such practical experience as 

stage history supplies. Plato first saw the im- 

portance of the political or social influence the 

stage is able to wield, and recognized the fact 
that matters on which opinion may freely be 
expressed by the writer or the orator, cannot 
be assigned equal freedom in dramatic repre- 
sentation. The added vivacity of the exposi- 
tion, the animation of the imitated action, and 
the sympathy aroused among the masses of 
men, all moved by the same feeling, are dan- 
gerous matters with which to deal. As a con- 
sequence, the censure of the stage, so often 
removed during periods of excitement, has al- 
most invariably been re-imposed by those even 
who were most active in promoting its suspen- 
sion. During the troubles of the last decade of 
the past century, Suard, the nominal censor, 
Baudrais, his successor, and Bailly, the Maire of 


Paris, superintended the censorship, which knew 
scarcely a break, being strengthened rather than 
weakened by the action of the Republicans. 
Subsequent changes of government afforded 
opportunity for a short outbreak of liberty, but 
the first act of an established power in France 
was always to re-impose control upon the stage, 
which, in the case of an excitable people like the 
French, is one of the most potent of conceivable 
agencies. 

The ‘Histoire de la Censure Théatrale en 
France’ of M. Victor Hallays-Dabot, gives a 
fairly animated account of the progress of the 
censorship, from its establishment in France to 
the year 1850. A supplement, by the same 
author, now published, carries the work forward 
to the time when the French theatres were 
closed in consequence of the recent war. During 
the period now brought under notice, which 
includes the election of the third Napoleon, 
the interest centres in social matters. Few 
attempts were made to use the stage for poli- 
tical purposes. The opportunity afforded by 
the Revolution was used to reproduce inter- 
dicted pieces, and a portion of the Republican 
répertoire saw again the light. So soon, how- 
ever, as the Empire was established, questions 
of social interest came to the front, and by 
these the public mind was occupied and 
amused until the commencement of the war 
with Prussia. 

A commission, held in 1849, studied in all 
its aspects the question of theatrical legislation. 
Authors, actors, journalists, gave in turn their 
opinion for and against the maintenance of the 
censorship. In the end, the verdict was by a 
large majority in favour of its continuance. 
M. Victor Hugo and M. Alexandre Dumas 
voted with theminority ; the majority included 
the names of Le Baron Taylor, M. Scribe, 
M. Jules Janin, M. Provost, M. Regnier. At 
the time, 1850, when the committee of inquiry, 
which resulted from the labours of the com- 
mission, commenced its labours, more laxity 
than had for many years been known prevailed 
among the Parisian theatres. The Frangais 
was performing ‘Le Chandelier,’ the freest 
piece due to the volatile muse of De Musset, 
‘La Coupe Enchantée’ of La Fontaine, and 
‘Une Discrétion,’ a short and remarkably 
daring sketch of manners ; the Gymnase gave 
the ‘Héloise et Abeilard’ of Scribe; the 
Vaudeville ‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ a remarkably 
licentious imitation of the ancients; and the 
Palais Royal ‘ Le Sopha.’ One of the earliest 
acts of the commission was to order the sup- 
pression of these pieces, or to secure such 
alterations in them as took away their special 
characteristics. To meet its requirements De 
Musset made notable modifications, not only in 
‘Le Chandelier,’ but in ‘Les Caprices de Mari- 
anne’; while the alterations in ‘Andrédel Sarto’ 
he made in answer to its request were radical, 
including the suppression of the most cha- 
racteristic speeches and a total change of 
dénotiment. 

A less tractable man than Alfred de Musset 
appeared, however, in the person of the younger 
Dumas. Of all the pieces with which the 
commission had to deal, the well-known ‘ Dame 
aux Camélias’ was the most unmanageable. 
It remained long under an absolute interdict, 
and was at last performed at the close of a 
ministerial revolution. By the commission 
Pexamen it was altogether refused, in spite 





of the influence of M. de Morny, known to be 


the patron of the piece and its author. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon the minister, 
M. Léon Faucher, to overrule this decision, but 
in vain. Equally unavailing were the attempts 
made at the same time to induce the minister to 
withdraw the ‘ Mercadet le Faiseur’ of Balzac, the 
satire of which was keenly felt by the speculators 
of the Bourse. When the coup-d'état brought 
M. de Morny into power, the two most im- 
portant acts of the commission were abrogated 
—the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ was at once per- 
mitted, and the licence for ‘ Mercadet’ was with- 
drawn. How after the performance of the well- 
known works of M. Dumas the stage was deluged 
with plays of a similar order, is known. The type 
of ‘Marguerite Gauthier’ became vulgarized and 
degraded, and the courtesan, under her various 
aspects, seemed likely to enjoy a monopoly of 
the stage. After the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ 
came the ‘Demi-Monde’ of the same author, 
licensed without difficulty, and, subsequently, 
the ‘ Diane de Lys,’ in which numerous altera- 
tions had to be made. M. Morny was succeeded 
by M. Walewski, who again yielded the Ministry 
of the “‘ Beaux-Arts ” to Le Maréchal Vaillant. 
Under the Minister first named the commission 
was strengthened, and one of its first acts was 
to interdict the performance of ‘ Les Diables 
Noirs’ of M. Sardou. Few suppressions pro- 
voked more indignant comment. Almost the 
entire press of Paris arose in favour of the 
clever young dramaturge, to whom are due 
the most amusing and successful pieces of the 
last decade. The Moniteur answered the com- 
plaints, showing that the inderdict was strictly 
legal, and the right to play the piece was 
withheld until the more hardy scenes were 
excised. 

The task of following the censure through 
all the pieces with which, on the score of 
morality, it interfered would be long, and the 
suppressions made for political purposes have 
little interest. It is sufficient to mention that 
among the pieces which had, on various grounds, 
to undergo modification were, ‘Nos Intimes’ 
and ‘La Famille Bénoiton’ of M. Sardou, 
‘Le Joueur du Flite’ of M. Emile Augier, 
‘La Grande-Duchesse de Gérolstein,’ ‘ Made- 
moiselle de la Seiglitre,’ ‘Raymond Lindey,’ 
‘ Séraphine,’ and ‘ Le Lion Amoureux.’ 

Few can have forgotten the recent removal 
of the interdict against the pieces of M. Hugo, 
and the performance throughout the length 
and breadth of the country of ‘Marion De- 
lorme,’ ‘ Hernani,’ and ‘ Le Roi s’amuse.’ The 
interest in these pieces was swallowed up by 
that inspired by the permission to sing the 
‘ Marseillaise.’ The words and music of that 
patriotic chant, however, availed little, to 
counterbalance disadvantage of numbers. 

On the 30th of September, 1870, twelve 
days after the investiture of Paris, the “ Com- 
mission d’Examen des Ouvrages Dramatiques ” 
was suppressed. Unfortunately for those who 
would observe the working of the licence 
accorded, the entire suppression of the theatres 
trod on the heels of the acquisition of their 
newly-found liberty. As yet they have not 
sufficiently recovered from the depression into 
which they have been plunged to render easy 
the task of judging of the value of the con- 
cession. The result may supply M. Hallays- 
Dabot with matter for a new volume. 
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PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 


Tuts house re-opened on Saturday last, with a 
revival of Mr. Robertson’s comedy of ‘Caste.’ No 
piece Mr. Robertson wrote has more regularity 
of construction, more point of dialogue, or more 
power of characterization than this, upon which 
the author’s claims to be a dramatist must be 
held to rest. Unlike any other play of the 
same class, ‘Caste’ might bear transference to a 
stage larger than that of the small house—half 
theatre, half drawing-room—on which it has been 
seen. It is a cabinet picture undoubtedly, but by 
its side the rest of its author’s work seems scarcely 
more than miniature. A very warm reception was 
awarded it upon its revival, with a cast not greatly 
differing from that with which it was first per- 
formed. Miss Wilton plays once more the part 
of Polly Eccles, one of the best in her répertoire. 
It is difficult to imagine a more artistic repre- 
sentation of light-hearted gaiety and coquetry, 
covering, and almost concealing, a capacity for 
genuine emotion. Miss Foote’s tenderness and 
pathos as Mrs. D’ Alroy are scarcely less admirable. 
Mr. Hare gives again his singularly clever and 
finished representation of Mr. Gerridge, the 
plebeian lover of Polly. A fatal accident having 
deprived the company of the services of Mr. F. 
Younge, the part of George D’Alroy, originally 

layed by him, is now assigned to Mr. Coghlan. 
n appearance the new exponent is more fitted to 
the part than the old. The representation given, 
however, while more plausible than the previous 

rformance, has less depth and subtlety. Mrs. 

eigh Murray plays the part of the Marchioness, 
the only extravagant and absurd character in the 
play. Whether the fault of absurdity is due to 
the author or to the actress, who presents again the 
conventional type of fine lady, is a question not 
easy to settle. Mr. Bancroft once more exagge- 
rates the part of Captain Hawtree; and Mr. Honey 
again caricatures that of Mr. Eccles. In spite of 
their extravagance, or perhaps by reason of it, these 
characters are among the most effective with the 
audience. Mr. Bancroft, however, shows right 
intention amid his extravagance. Mr. Honey at 
the same time is irresistibly droll and hopelessly 
bad. The probabilities of a long run for ‘ Caste’ 
are sufficient to throw into remote perspective the 
promised novelty from the pen of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. 





PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


Tuat Mr. Falconer’s drama of ‘ Eileen Oge’ has 
hit the taste of a public, with more liking for 
Hibernian character and sentiments than know- 
ledge of Hibernian habits, is proved by a run of 
over seventy nights and a popularity still undi- 
minished. Its performance is now prefaced by that 
of a farce, entitled ‘A Missive from the Clouds.’ 
The celestial despatch, which gives its name to the 
farce, consists of a piece of paper blown by the 
breeze into the chambers ofa barristerin the Temple, 
whose manners are as modest as is his practice. 
The document leads to feminine visits, and these 
induce complications and difficulties out of which 
what slight fun the piece possesses is extracted. 
Nothing in the plot, however, is new, and nothing 
in the acting calls for notice, except the manner in 
which Miss Hudspeth softens into inoffensiveness 
a part sufficiently unpleasant in conception. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Soruern has been playing Lord Dundreary 
during the past week at the Haymarket. On 
Monday he will re-appear as David Garrick, and 
in the following week wiil leave for America. 

Tue Victoria Theatre, once the Cobourg, has 
now passed into a music-hall. Its history is not 
very strange or eventful. It has witnessed the 
production of some curious dramas, mostly, but not 
wholly, of the blood-and-thunder type. Perhaps 
the strangest piece ever seen within its walls was 
a drama by a Mr. M‘Farren, entitled ‘George the 
Third, the Father of his People,’ and produced four 
years after the death of that monarch. George the 





Third was played by Bengough. Margaret Nicholson 
was introduced, and among the remainder of the 
dramatis persone were George the Fourth, Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Wilber- 
force. The piece ended with the apotheosis of the 
monarch. Its performance was stopped by the 
zeal of a private soldier, who threw a glass bottle 
at the expiring king. 

Drury Lave will re-open this evening, with 
‘Rebecca, and on Monday, the Holborn will 
follow suit, with a version of Dumas’ drama of 
‘ Kean,’ 

Two Circuses now solicit the patronage of lovers 
of equestrian and gymnastic entertainment. One 
is the Holborn Amphitheatre, re-opened under the 
management of Mr. Charman; the second, a new 
edifice, erected in Argyll Street, on the site of a 
building known (or not known) as the Palais 
Royal. Of this circus, which is handsome and 
capacious, Mr. Hengler, well known in this country, 
is proprietor and manager. 

Tue festivities in commemoration of the Scott 
Centenary have included the production, at Glas- 
gow, of a version of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and 
performances in Edinburgh of ‘ Rob Roy,’ ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ ‘ Redgauntlet, and other pieces. An adap- 
tation of ‘ Waverley,’ played at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, brings them to a close. The difficulties 
in the way of dramatizing the first of Sir Walter 
Scott’s prose fictions have been sufficient to damp 
the ardour of most dramatists. In the present case 
they seem to have been combatted with fair success. 
The playwright dismisses entirely the love of 
Waverley for Flora M‘Ivor, and makes his hero 
constant in his devotion to Rose Bradwardine. 
‘Waverley; or, the Rebel for Love,’ is the title 
he bestows on his piece. 

THE negotiations of Mr. Strange for the acquisi- 
tion of the Chatelet have at length fallen through. 
The theatre will be managed by a company, which 
has been formed for the purpose of giving ‘ Le Juif 
Errant’ first, and subsequently ‘ Patrie.’ 

A NEw piece, in five acts, by M. Th. Barriére, 
entitled ‘Les Rebelles,’ will shortly be read before 
the comité of the Comédie Frangaise. 

A comepy, by MM. Keening and Jaime fils, 
entitled ‘Le Régénérateur,’ has been read at the 
Vaudeville. The réles have been assigned to 
MM. Parade, Colson, Victorin, Madame Bianca 
and Madame Morand. 

‘Les BérisEs pu Ceur,’ a three-act comedy of 
M. Barriére, produced at the Palais Royal, is 
scarcely a success. It deals with the weakness into 
which a man is betrayed by inability to say “ No.” 
In consequence of this infirmity, M. Godet, its hero, 
sees himself almost married in his own despite, and 
only escapes the clutches of his would-be spouse by 
paying a heavy compensation. The principal charac- 
ters are well played by MM. Geoffroy, Lassouche, 
Hyacinthe, Mesdames Paurelle, Baron, and Alphon- 
sine. Madame Blanche d’Antigny, having refused 
the réle of Fanny Bombance in the forthcoming 
extravaganza of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, it will 
probably be assigned to Mdlle. Schneider. 

‘Le Roman p’un JEUNE Homme Pavvre’ of M. 
Octave Feuillet has been revived at the Vaudeville. 

GREAT complaints having been made by the 
students of the continued quietude of the Odéon 
Theatre, its management announces that the roof is 
so riddled by Prussian shot that very extensive 
repairs are required. 

‘La MarArre,’ which M. Touroude has named 
after Balzac’s drama, will be withdrawn by the 
author from the Ambigu, in consequence of the 
refusal of the management to assign the part of 
the heroine to Mdlle. Periga, an actress of no 
talent or reputation. 

Mo.1e. ScHNEIDER will réturn shortly to the 
Palais Royal, and go through a round of pieces 
like the ‘ Diables Roses,’ &c., which first brought 
her into notice. 

THE piece on which the Ambigu-Comique 
builds its hopes is a drama by M. Belot, author of 
‘Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix,’ entitled ‘ L’Article 





47. It is without doubt a version of the novel 
of the same name. Mdlle. Rousseil will play the 
heroine. 

‘TRICOCHE ET CACOLET’ is the title of the new 
piece of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, accepted at 
the Palais Royal. 

M. Rayrmonp DestanpEs has read at the 
Gymnase a comedy entitled ‘ Le Porte-Cigares,’ 

Mo.tz. Désazer has accepted an engagement 
for the winter at the Varictés. 

Herr ApotF WILBRANDT, who has lately 
shown great activity in composition, has, according 
to the Illustrirte Zeitung, finished a new drama, 
entitled ‘Gracchus, der Volkstribun, which is in 
rehearsal at the Munich Hoftheater. 

Ow the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of 
the appearance on the stage of Fraulein Franziska 
Berg, of the Court Theatre of Dresden, the King 
sent the distinguished actress a costly present, and 
her colleagues presented her with a silver laurel 
wreath. 

At Naples, at the Fiorentini Theatre, the first 
performance of Signor Riccardo Castelvecchio’s 
comedy, ‘I primi amori sono i migliori,’ was well 
received. Amongst other novelties promised this 
season, are a new comedy by Signor Francesco 
Fulco, and a ‘Profilo Sociale,’ in verse, by Signor 
Pietro Ferri Colonna. 

A NEw piece, selected from the works of the 
late Herr Hermann Hersch, entitled ‘ Der Schmied 
von Homburg,’ is to be produced at the Victoria 
Theater of Berlin. 


Ar the present moment, the evening public 
amusement of Madrid may be said to be entirely 
imported from England; there are only two 
theatres, or Circos, open. At one an equestrian 
troupe, under the management of one Mr. Price, 
nightly draws crowded houses, and at the other 
the ballet of ‘Flama, imported direct from the 
Alhambra, not at Granada, but at Leicester Square, 
forms the staple amusement of the evening. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES. 
ies 

Masterly Inactivity—It may interest some of 
the readers of the Atheneum to know that this 
phrase, which has recently found itself famous, 
can boast of very distinguished origin. Eighty 
years ago (April, 1791) it was used by Sir James 
Mackintosh. In his now neglected ‘ Vindicize Gal- 
licee,’ sect. 1, (page 14, edition of 1837,) occurs 
this passage, in reference to the policy of the Tvers 
Etat at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 :—“The Commons, faithful to their 
system, remained in a wise and masterly inactivity, 
which tacitly reproached the arrogant assumption 
of the nobles, while it left no pretext to calumniate 
their own conduct, gave time for the increase of 
popular fervour, and distressed the court by the 
delay of financial aid.” W. L. RK. C 

“ You” as a Nominative—In the Homilies 
contained in the Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 
B. 14, 52, we have, I think, the earliest instance 
of you as a nominative. As it is limited to the 
imperative mood, the blunder, if it be one, may 
have arisen from the writer looking upon the 
pronoun following a transitive verb as an accu- 
sative. The same mistake has been committed by 
some recent grammarians, who take ye as an accu- 
sative or objective case in the biblical phrase, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” In the first 
set of extracts, ge= ye, the correct form, is employed 
after the imperative plural; in the second set, 
giu= you is used :—1. Venite benedicti, &c., Cumed 
ge ibletsede ; Ite maledicti, &c., WiteS ge awariede 
gastes. (O. E. Homilies, 2nd Series, p. 5). 2. Con 
vertimint ad me, &c., turnes giu to me (Ib. p. 59). 
Convertimini ad me, et ego convertar ad vos, turnes 
giu to me, & ich will turne me to giu. (Ib. p. 61). 
In the following example, gew may stand for ge oF 
giu: Lavamini, mundi estote, wassed geu and 
wunie’ clene (Ib. p. 17). R. M. 








To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—W. H.—A. B.—Dr. P.—H. J. W.— 
W. A. L.—J. H.—R. B. W.—C. R.—received. 
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WARD, LOCK & TYLERS LIST. 


In Preparation, as usual, price 1s. each, 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S ALMANAC. 


Price 7s. 6d. each, postage 6d., forming a whole Library of Reference for every Family, 


BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 


And POPULAR CYCLOPZDIAS. 


. Mrs. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
. BEETON’S BOOK of NEEDLEWORK. 

. BEETON’S BOOK of GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 

. BEETON’S BOOK of HOME PETS. 

. BEETON’S LAW BOOK. (In the press.) 

. BEETON’S UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 

. BEETON’S GEOGRAPHY. A Universal Gazetteer. 

. BEETON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 





ana or © Ne 





Now Ready, in strong linen covers, price 1s. each, postage 2d. 


BEETON’S LECAL HANDBOOKS. 


. PROPERTY. 2 
. WOMEN, CHILDREN, and REGISTRATION. 
. DIVORCE and MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 
. WILLS, EXECUTORS, and TRUSTEES. 
. TRANSACTIONS in TRADE, SECURITIES and SURETIES. 
. PARTNERSHIP and JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 
In the Press, 
. LANDLORD and TENANT, LODGERS, RATES and TAXES. 
. MASTERS, APPRENTICES and SERVANTS, WORKING CONTRACTS. 
. AUCTIONS, VALUATIONS, AGENCY, GAMES, and WAGERS. 
10. COMPOSITIONS, LIQUIDATIONS, and BANKRUPTCY. 
11. CONVEYANCE, TRAVELLERS, and INNKEEPERS. 
12. AGREEMENTS, DEEDS, POWERS and ARBITRATIONS. 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE CREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
8. 0. BEETON’S EDITIONS of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S WAR STORIES. 


Price 1s, each, postage 2d.; or bound in cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 
1. The STORY of a PEASANT (1789). In the Press, 
2. The STORY of a PEASANT (1792). 6. The BLOCKADE. 
38. MADAME THERESE. 
4. The CONSCRIPT. % Waseeeen 
5. The GREAT INVASION of FRANCE in 1813-14. 8. FRIEND FRITZ, &c. 
*.* The STORY of a PEASANT, 1789—1792 (lately wet se a Outbreak of the French Revolution,’ at 1/. 11s. 6d.), 
in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
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Price 1s., postage 1d., the Cheapest Reference Books in the World, 


BEETON’S NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 


1. BEETON’S BRITISH GAZETTEER. 5. BEETON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
2. BEETON’S BRITISH BIOGRAPHY. 6. BEETON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
3. BEETON’S MODERN MEN and WOMEN. 7. BEETON’S DATE-BOOK. (Jn the press.) 
4. BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 8. BEETON’S READY RECKONER. 


Now Ready, feap. 8vo. price One Shilling each, 


9. BEETON’S GUIDE-BOOK to the STOCK EXCHANGE and MONEY MARKET. With Hints 
to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. 


10. INVESTING MONEY with SAFETY and PROFIT. 


THE LILY SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo. Emblematical Coloured Wrappers, price 1s. each, 


A SUMMER in LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE'S LIFE. By the ; The GATES AJAR; or, Our Loved Ones in Heaven. By 
Author of ‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood’ and ‘The Gayworthys.’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of Thread: d Thi B 7, 
nimeat 1A LITTLE WOMEN. By the Author of ‘An Old-Fashioned 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By the Author of ‘The 
Gayworthys.’” 





GOOD WIVES. By the Author of ‘ Little Women.’ 
These will be followed by other Works of Authors of good repute and undoubted worth. 


*,* In 1 vol. price 2s. 6d. ‘LITTLE WOMEN’ and ‘GOOD WIVES.’ 





100,000 SOLD in SIX WEEKS. 


BEETON’S PENNY COOKERY-BOOK. 


More than 200 RECIPES, and Instruction for bag Breakfasts, Dinners, and Suppers, at a cost varying from 10d. to 
. & Day for Six Persons. 


Specimen pte post free for Three Hal fpence. 


London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Messrs. MOXON & COS LIST. 





MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 


Edited by Witttam Micwart Rossetti. 





BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
8 Illustrations. Gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations by Doré. Cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS. 
8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
TUPPER’S 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Four Series Complete in One Volume. With Portrait. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 38. 6d. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 38. 6d. (Shortly. 


CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 
8 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Shortly: 
Any of the above in morocco, plain, 10s. 6d.; ditto, antique, 78. 6d. 





THE 


HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 





1. 
Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf ; 248. calf; 328. morocco, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, 


relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. 
Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement brin tng the ei A Cl the 
World down to the end of 1870. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the ew of the avai 
rs of Great Britain. ‘* Indocti discant et ament meminisse 
periti.” 


In paper wrapper, price 2. 


A SUPPLEMENT to HAYDN'S DIC- 


TIONARY of DATES. © the Franco- 
— War, and a Summary - Ee History uf he Wea 1868— 
8 





i. 
In thick demy 8vo. strong covers, price 188. cloth, 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX of 


BIOGRAPHY. From the Creation to the Present Time. For the 
Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. Con- 
taining the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Rog wy al ed Chronologically and carefully Dated ; 

receded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Pave ui 

ouses ati the World Edited by J. BERTRAND PAYNE, M.R.1 
F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 

I. 
In thick demy 8vo, strong covers, price 188. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE. 


Comprising Astronomy, sation Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, 
Hydrodynamies, sl Page ra ight, Magnetism, Mechanics, 
und, and Statics. Preceded by ap 
Essay on “the | History of the Hey a4 Sciences. Edited by G. 
FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., F.C 





Iv. 
In thick demy 8vo. strong covers, price 188. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
For the Use of all Readers and Students of the yp! Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. and of the os i tthe Apocry pha. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, 


London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, W., 
and 1, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, E.C, 
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OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.UM Journal abroad have been 


appointed :— 
Paris . N. Be..enger, Rue de Rivoli. 
Berlin .. A. AsHEerR & Co. 
2” . F. Scunerper & Co. 
Leipzig M. Dire. 
Vienna - GeErowp & Co, 
Rome .. J. SPITTHOEVER. 
Florence . H. LogscHer. 
Geneva H. Geore. 


St. Petersburg . THe ImpeRiat Post-OFFIce. 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 





THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF 


HORTICULTURE ann AGRICULTURE. 





Published every Fripay, price Fivepence. 


Post free, Fivepence Halfpenny. 





Established in 1841 by the late Prorresson Linpiey in conjunction 
with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, ‘The 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ 
continues to be the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
-devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country or 
abroad. 

Its prominent features are :— 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES on all matters connected with Hor- 
TICULTURE and AcGricuttcre. The principles of AnimaL and Vece- 
TABLE Puysiotogy, of Botany, and of Naturat History are 
explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
“methods of Culture, New Implements, and on all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Management 
-of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods, or Stock ; the details of 
Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irrigation, the Vete- 
‘rinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, Poultry, &c.; the 
Construction, Maintenance, Heating, and Ventilation of all Garden 
-or Farm Buildings; in short, on all matters connected with the 
PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, 
fRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL ECONOMY GENERALLY. 


DESCRIPTIONS of NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c. 


REPORTS of all important METROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely to be inter- 
esting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist. 


The WEEKLY MARKETS for Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, 
Fruit, Timber, &c. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, containing a vast amount of varied 
and interesting information. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN, whose subjects 
come within the scope of the Journal. 


GARDEN and FARM MEMORANDA, containing Notices of such 
Gardens, Farms, or Estates, as are likely to furnish materials for the 
information of the reader. 


CALENDAR of WEEKLY OPERATIONS, as well as NOTES for 
AMATEURS, supplying valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others. 


NOTICES to CORRESPONDENTS, including Replies to Questions ; 
‘such replies being given by men of the highest reputation in their 
respective departments. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, which, owing to the extensive 
<irculation of ‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICUL- 
‘TURAL GAZETTS’ abroad and in the Colonies, forms a yaluable 
and interesting feature of the Journal. 


SUPPLEMENTS are often given, for which no extra charge is 
made. 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of readers, 
and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the ‘GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ affords an un- 
usually god MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS of all articles used by 
persons interested in Gardens, Farms, and Country Pursuits. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. 


Now Ready, fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


Being Volume IV. of the Cheap Edition. 
“ The author possesses unquestionable genius, and his works are certain to afford pleasure. In ‘Sybil of Cornwall’ we have an exciting story 
well and powerfully told, while the sketches of scenery in Cornwall are exquisite.”—Civil Service Gasette. a z ie 
* He has an intense love of the beautiful. This volume should win for Mr. Michell the admiration of all readers.”— Public Opinion. 


Already published, price 1s. 6d. each volume, 


FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES, The POETRY of CREATION, and PLEASURE. 


“The series is a marvel of cheapness.” —Globe. 
London: Witi1am Tece, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twelve Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. price 5s. each, with a Frontispiece to each Volume. 





On the 29th inst. Volume I. 


FAIR: a Novel without a Hero. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF MR. THACKERAY. 
Smiru, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


VANITY 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman, Author of 


‘A Fatal Error.’ 2 vols. [Immediately. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess Von Bothmer, 


3 vols. [Shortly. 


LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnétt. 1 vol. 
IS SHE A WIFE. By Sydney Mostyn. 3 vols, 


(Shortly. 


TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


The EUROPEAN in INDIA. By E.C. P. Hull. With a Medical 


GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. By R. S. MAIR, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. &c. Post 8vo. 1 vol. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By Lewin B, Bowring, C.S.I., Lord 


Canning’s Private Secretary, and for many years the Principal Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In handsome demy 
8vo. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams, 


WESTERN INDIA BEFORE and DURING the MUTINIES. Pic- 


tures drawn from Life. By Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE LE GRAND JACOB, K.C.S.I. C.B. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission 


to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS By a New Writer. Large feap. 8vo. 


cloth. 


The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, and other Poems. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS, Crows 8vo. 5s. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 


M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


| BOOKS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. By Holme Lee. Second Edit. 1 vol. 


NASSAU W. SENIOR’S JOURNALS in FRANCE and ITALY. 


2 vols. 24s. 
The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By F. Eden. Second 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH. By the Rev. S. A. Brooke, M.A. 


Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ST. JAMES’S CHAPEL, York-street. 


Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s, 





Henry 8. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Rot LECTIONS of JOHN ADOLPHUS. 
“A lively, readable book.”— Examine’ 

“ Lovers of gossip will peruse it with satisfaction, ~— Atheneum. 

“« Plethoric of rscy anecdotes and witty sayings.” —Liverpool Albion. 

“ Pull of racy humour and amusing chit-chat.”— Bell's Messenger. 

“Many pleasant recolle ectic ms are scattered through these pages. 
Adolphus had a ready wit.”— Saturday Review. 

NEW NOVELS. 


The MARKED MAN. By F. Troitorr. 2 vols. 

“ mt many degrees the best novel of the season. ”— Bell’s Messenger. 
Trollope has achiev ed very eminent success.”—Spectator. 

eedingly amusing.” — Morning Post. 

“ Lady Susan is all that a wife should he *— Atheneu 

“ ‘; Equal to any of the novels of the ee "— Br ‘ighton Examiner. 
It will be read with avidity.”—Liverpool Albion. 


CL LUMBER CHASE; or, Love’s Riddle solved 
by a Royal Sphinx. 3 vols. [This day. 
HUGH. By the Author of ‘Annie Jennings.’ Ready. 
JEREMIAH MOBBOB. By R. Luorp. 2 vols. 
(Ready. 
SISTER MARTHA: a Romance of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 1 vol. (Ready this day. 
ANNINE. 1 vol. 
ROBERT BLAKE of RINGWOOD. 8 vols. 
STOLEN WATERS. By Mrs. Mackenzir DANIELS, 


Author of ‘ Caught in the Toils,’ &e. (In October. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 4a. 6d. 
EMARKS on DIABETES, especially with refer- 
ence to Treatment. By WILLIAM RICHARDSON, M.A. M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London. 

“Finally, we again take leave to recommend this as a book well 
worthy of the attention of the profession....As a work of a diabetic, 
it is sure to contain everything of importance on the subject; as that 
of a man who has cured himse If, it is certain to contain rules and 
axioms which others may follow.”— Medical Times. and Gazette. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street. 


LLIANCE ASSUR ANCE COMPANY, Bar- 
tholomew-lane, London.—Established 1824. Capital, 5,000,0002. 
Life and Fire Assurances granted on favourable terms.— Prospectuses, 
Statement of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


Plan FIRE OFFICE, LoMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDUN.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 














Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Goorras UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


[PSRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cur Orrice—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of sums Assured and Bonuses, 2,766,000U.; 
and in respect of Annuities, 1,626l. per annum. 
art fesse actually Invested in First-class Securities amount to 
987,897. 

Of the Subseribed Capital of 750,0001., only 75,0002. is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal 
conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last eg year, returned to the 
Board of Trade in compliance with ** The Life Assurance Companies’ 
Act, 1870,” together with Prospectuses, 1. be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 








Established 1840. 


(aURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 
9 and 10, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of ARMAGH. 
The Rev. Edward Carr, LL.D Bihond Nugent, Esq. 
Vill io am Emmens, Esq. . F. Skene, Esq., W.S. LL.D. 
arles Harrison, Esq. | Terese Taylor, Esq. 
Col. Thomas E. L. Higginson. Ww hog rg Gordon Thomson, Esq. 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. Rt. Hon. Lord Wentworth. 
William Lethbridge, Esq. The Rey. Richard Wood, B.D. 
Assurances effected on the Lives and Property of the general Public. 


Special ae from the Proprietors’ Fund made to Clergymen 
and Schoolmaste 


“ Free” Policies issued, which can never entirely Lapse by Non- 
payment of Premiums. 

Annuities granted on a New and beneficial Principle. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, and for 
Agencies, should be addressed to 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, D.C.L., Secretary. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME; 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF MONEY. 

Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
BY INSURING WITH THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ONE out of every 12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant 
EACH YEAR. 


64, CORNHILL and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(QSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
_ BI RMINGHAM— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


[HE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for 

















(ABP StS.—MAPLE and CO. 


ARPETS.—MAPLE and CO. have just pur- 
chased 5,000 PIECES, and will SELL them at prices that Ms 

both please as well as astonish. Good Tapestry Brussels, 1s. 8d. ; ha 
some patterns, 22, ; extra quality, 28. 3d. to 2s. 8d. ; 500 pieces bes t har = 
loom Brussels, at 3s. 3d. ; 1,000 Axminster Rugs at 2ls. HALF PRICE. 


(UBTAINS.—MAPLE and Co. 


OBTAIN 8, DINING and DRAWING-ROOM. 

LARGEST STOCK in LONDON. Good all wool reps, 

double te 2s. 6d. per yard ; striped reps, all wool and double width, 

from 38. 3d. per yard. This material does not require lining nor trim- 

ming. Silks, brocatelles, satins, of all colours and widths; also the 

Shanghae satin and the Timbuctoo, which is double width and only 
1s. 10,d. per yard. 


PPORNITURE.—MAPLE and CO. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE and CO.—Families who 
study economy and durability. and elegance should visit this 
establishment before giving their orders. A ten-roomed house furnished 
complete in 24 hours. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 145, 146, 147, 
Tottenham-court-road. 


BEPSTEADS.—MAPLE and CO. 





BED-R00m FURNITURE.—MAPLE and CO. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE.—MAPLE and CO. 
For BEDSTEADS in wood, iron and brass, fitted with FUR- 
NITURE and BEDDING COMPLETE. Suites for bed-rooms from 
10 guineas each. See Illustrated Catalogue.—MAPLE and CO., 145, 
146, 147, Tottenham-court-road ; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
Tottenham-place. 


TNHE AUTO MN. _—-LADI Ei > BOOTS for 
COUNTRY WEAR~— Kid Double-soles Elastic or Button, 16s. 6d.; 
Levant Morocco, Cork Soles, to resist damp, 21s.; Soft House- Boots, 
5s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents. 
___‘ THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, 





parevrr SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 


41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 








By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 





CIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS should not leave 
England without visiting 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke-street, London Bridge, 

Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 
and inspecting 

THE NEW, STRONG, AND LIGHT TENT, 
which affords all the comfort =  pestestion so needed in hot and cold 


Particulars ome ate post if desired. 


LLEN’S PATENT LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

West Strand, London. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- pplnted 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Prices, with 130 Lilustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 
Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
£ with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 
UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


USE ONLY THE 
G L B NM F ft SB L OD 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


M. YOUNGER & Cc oO.’S 

INDIA PALE and EDINBURGH ALES, 
of the finest quality, pat in the highest state of perfection mag be 
obtained in cask and bottle from Bottlers and the principal Retailers 
in the Kingdom. Observe Signature and Trade-Mark on each label, 
as other Brands are frequently, substituted. 

Breweries—Edinburgh. (Established ir. ) 

London Offices—Belvedere-road, S. 




















holding a book, newspaper, writing-desk, lamp, meals, umbrella, 
&c., at any height or angle, over an easy chair, bed, sofa, ship’s berth, 
carriage, or garden seat; as used by Princess Louise. Invaluable 
to Invalids and Students Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful and elegant gift.—Prices, 20s., 50s., and upwards. Drawings 
free.—J. Carter, 55, Mortimer-street, “London, Ww. 





HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—BRANDIES. 

90, 92, Spammer oy London, W. 

No. 1. Family en . 248. | No. 1. Jenne Cognac........ o. 
No. 3. Dinner —- ‘ >= No. 2. Cognac. 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry ........ No. i = pete ree. 








LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. ‘LAZEN BY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thecelebrated Receipts and 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are compelled to 
CAUTION the public against the inferior preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman- square); and 18, Trinity- street, London, 


ARVEY’ 8S SAUCE.—CAUTION,—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are  partloniarty requested 

to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON, beare 
the label used so many years, signed * Blteabeth Lazenby. 

















GA UCE.—LEA & PERRINS.— 
ron “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr by s “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
A. A... the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
See the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Seuces ) throughout the World. 














ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These Sponges are 
well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. — METC ALFE, BINGLEY & CO., 1318, Oxford-street, W., 
Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS. 





DIftetic 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 
E - FF 2 = Cc 0 C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 

“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a’ ieee, 4 flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors”’bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each packet is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & Cv. , emenopethio Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocoa is also with ¢ d Milk, and sold in tins, 
labelled * Epps’ 's Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
C A Cc A’ oO I N E, 


The Food Journal says:— 

“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the  petoainad 
part of the oil is effectually removed; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
flavour of Cacioine will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 

Each packet or tin is labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homepathic Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadneedle-street ; 112, Great Russell-street. 
Yorks for Dietetic Preparations—Diana- place, Euston-road. 

Epps’s rnanenes® is also prepare ed with condensed milk, and sold in 

tins, labelled ** Epps’s Milky Cacfoine.” 


EPPS'’S 
H Oo Cc oO L A T E. 


La Situation, (ee dee pry st organ,) in an article entitled 
‘rance et Angleterre, says :— 

“ Nous n'avons en — quwune seule usine cat la préparation du 
Cacao emplore un matériel et un personnel aussi considérables que ceux 
que nous avs vus dans Uusine de Messieurs Epps. 

“C'est une véritable curiosité dans son genre que cette immense 


Sabrique.”” 
e wrapper of each tablet is labelled, 
JAMES Epes & CO. Homeopathic Chemists. London. 
Epps’s Cansostate is also prepared with condensed milk, and ‘sold in 
tins, labelled “* Epps’s Milky Chocolate.” 


EALTHY DIGESTION. 

—Nothing is so important to the human frame as healthy diges- 

tive organs, and when they are impeines, the popular and professional 
remedy is 


MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists and the 
anufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See Name on Label. 

















AUTUMN COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZ 


Are speedily cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


CockL®’ Ss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and Lie. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last 70 years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes, at Ie. lid. 28. 9d., » de. 6d. and lle. 














CocsLe 8 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
Tn use the last 70 years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, at 18. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. 


CecELe's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE 
SAFEST FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lle. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for gornesy of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and Ahebeotwnitd 
operat for Delicate C cies aqelvamaee for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and oy eg ll 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists’ throughout the World. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 20 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


[HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
qpepentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for Sait and dura- 


























witty, as follows :— | 
Fiddle 

e poset Pena ie Kine’ 8 

0 attern | Pattern 
Silver | | shell 
Per dozen — 
£8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d./£. 8. d. 
18 Table Forks..........c000006.65| 210 0] 2 1 0} 2 2 O13 5 VU 
12 Table Spoons . 110 0/2 1 0} 2 2 023 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks . . 12 17 0/110 0/111 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . 1 2 0/1 7 0/116 0/111 0 
12 Tea Spoons eo eocese 140; 19 O}1 1 0/1 23 0 
6 Egg Samer gilt bowis evcvceee 9 0 12 0 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladle sees eeesen eres 6 0 5 0 8 0} 8 0 
1 Gravy F ecring _ seesaw 6 0 8 6 9 0} 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ........ 3 0 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. 1 6 20 2 0 2 3 
i Pair of Sugar Tongs.. oene 26 3 6| 3 6 40 
By ene eistaiere 19 6}/1 3 0/1 3 0/1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife .......... 6.0.00 3.0 40 4 0} 43 
1 Boup Ladle ..........seseeeseee 10 0 12 | 14 0} 15 0 
1 Bugar Sifter ...........ese ee eens 27/8. 0 40) 4 0} 46 
— |_—_ | —— 
Total ........c0cecececeeees 91 1 6|1116 0|12 8 6/13 2 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 2. Chest, to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c. 21. 1 
A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 





Table Spoons and Forks ............ a 2 : per dozen. 
Dessert a — gree o 16 ~ 
Tea Spoons.. ° ° 10 0 ” 


wea | and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great 


variety, from 3/. 15s. to 211. 16s. 


pres Covens, Electro Silver, from 9/. the set of 
Four to 261. 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, from 7/. 10s. 
to 181. 188. the set of Four ; Warmers, 71. 28. 6d. to 151. 158. ; Biscuit 
Boxes, 12s. to 51. 10s. 


gtd and LIQUOR FRAMES, Electro Silver, 
&c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest Stock in existence of wes | Dessert Knives and Forks, 
and Fish eating Knives, Forks, and Cary 
All kinds of Replating done by the pee process. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.—The Stock of | 


each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted t: to the Public, and marked at prices Oe net dieting with those 
feed bere Sepeed to make this E: the most d 

an 


nm ry. 
PORTABLE SHOWERS, 82. 
PILLAR SHOWERS, 31. to 5i. 123. 
NURSERY, 18s. to 388. 
SPONGING, 6s. to 328. 
HIP, 138. to 31s. 6d. 





Assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour | 


A large 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. 
to 48s. the set of Three. 


pAues of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 


WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of this Season’s | 


of LAMPS. _The collection of French Modérateur Lamps, 
at selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices (complete 
imney and Globe) vary from 8s. to 7/. 10s. Each Lamp is gua- 
ranteed perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale 
Price, 3s. per gallon. 
Modérateur. Globes, fall size, 22. 6d. each; Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton 
Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 
— of abe other descriptions are on Show in great variety. 





ANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 

WILLIAM §. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these 

displayed in two latge Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed 

lity, and some are objects of pure Virti, the productions of the 

anufacturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 

them direct. Clocks, from 7s. 6d, to 451. ; Candelabra, per pair, from 
138. 6d, to 161. 108. ; Bronzes, from 48. 6d. to 161. 168, 


LOCKS, 





ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting of Arcus, | 


BASKETS, owes STANDS, &c. Garden § Water Bi 48. 6d. 


to 26s.; Garden Ei es, 268. 6d. to 1128. ; yo roy’ oo 
458. to 90s. ; Garden Rollers, 354, to 70. Garden C 6d. to 308. ; 
Garden Seats, 16s. to 90s. 

Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 

Potent lace wn Mowers, 25s. to 1204.—To cut 6 inches, 11. 5. ; to 
8 inches, t tocnt’ 10 inches, 32. ; to cut 12 inches, 4l.; suitable = 


Slady. To a 14 inches, 51. ; to out 16 inches, 62. ; suitable for a man. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 


OLPIPIPIIIDRAR POPP 


| PBEDSTEADS— The best Show of IRON and 


BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A very large assort- 
ment of every description of Iron, Brass, and Composite Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Children's Cots, &e. , is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 150 different patterns always fixed for mangoes. 
These are, even in the lowest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the 
best manufacture. 

an Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, lls. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Sovatedl jattite, patent Lath Sack- 
ing, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, lls. each. 

Children’s ¢ ‘ots, from 15s. to 15l. 152. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 208. to 351. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. Patent Folding 
Chairs to form Bedsteads, with best Hair Mattress, 60s. complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. Can he used by 
Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 
price 453. ; with set of good Wool Mz attresses, especially adapted for 
the three sizes, #l. 1ls. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of post, free. For 
Bedding List, see below. 





EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 












- | 
For Bedsteads, Wide. | 3 Feet. ma 5 Feet. 
——_—__—-— —-— i | | —_— 

&. 8. d.|& 8.d. |£. 8. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ........e+esesesseseeeee 120 15 0 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 116/ 160 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 160\);1 26 1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses 170;1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses. 116,/1116\/1146 
Good White W = a 18 230;\;2 70 
Extra Super do. d 2100\'3130\'410 
Superior ep hair ‘do. 226°3 20/3 90 
Extra Super -/2150|)4 30)4140 
German Spring ‘Hair Stuffing - |3 50/4 76/4150 
Extra Super me - 450/5150/6 50 
French Mattress for use over spring 256,/3 60'3150 
Extra Super do. do. : |3 76/5 00/5110 

Beds, Policy. ai 1s. perlb. as 11110/2 70 ite 
Rest Grey Goose, at 28. 2d. per lb. 3 00/5 00/5130 
Do. best White do. at 38. per lb. . 4 09!6176'7120 


FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s. 6d. to 14s. ; Bolsters from 68, to 298. 6d. 
DOWN PILLOWS from 10s. 6d. to 178. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


PUES ITURE for BED-ROOMS.— 
and complete Assortment on Show. 
Deal W sehatanas « 
Mahogany ditt 
Deal Dressing ‘Tables 
Mahogany te. tto 
Deal Draw 
Mahogany ditto - 
Deal Wardrobes .... qetan ceeetese 
Mahogany ditto in every ‘variety. 
Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in ogepertion. 
of a dozen complete Suites always on Show. These are made by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his Manufactory, 84, NEW} MAN-STREET, 
and every Article is guaranteed. 


A very large 


Sage 68. 9d. 
dL. 









Upwards 


TONE TOILET WARE from 3s. 9d. per Set of 


Five Pieces. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.—An Assort- 
ment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Chairs, 
Couches and every other Article of Dining-room Furniture is on View 
in the large Furniture Show-rooms. The next Edition of the Catalogue 
will contain Engravings and Descriptions. 


kA** CHAIRS, a large selection, from 45s. 
ILT CHIMNEY and PIER GLASSES, a large 


and new assortment, from 47s. 6d. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
The largest assirtment of London-made BRONZE TEA URNS 
and KETTLEs in the wor!d (including all the recent novelties), is on 
Sale at from 30s. to 61. 





OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 
400 different Patterns of COAL SCUOPS ON SHOW, of which 
he invites inspection. 
canes 1s. 9d. to 1508. 





The prices vary.. 

Plain black open Scoops m ls. 9d. 
0. do., zinc lined ...... .-from 43. 6d. 

Covered Box Scoops from 4s, 6d. 
Do. with Hand- Scoop >. from 10s. 6d. 

Do. do. with fancy gald caninenhation ..from 15s. 6d. 





a Suttied pK qrucmamnied, and fitted with imitation ivory 
handles, from 30: 

There is also a ym cueaiion of wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and 
brass mountings. 





UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 
nt of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
Sale at w ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative 
only because ~ | the largeness of the "sales. 
Table Dessert|C4tvers 


The Blades are all of the finest steel. Knives. Knives z er 
"| Pair. 








8. d 8. 5 

3}-inch ivory handles couseeeee-Perdozen 14 0 WI é * ‘¢ 
34 do. balance do. cccccesecesce GM 16, 18 6; 50 
4 » do. do. Sesscescccees GM 226 16 6 5 9 
4 do. fine do. do. .. do. 27 0 21 0 7 6 
4 do. extra large do. .... do. 30 0 2 0 8 0 
4 do. finest African do. oon OD 340 27 0; lo 

Do. with silver ferules ........ do 33 0 28 0/| 13 6 

Do. with silvered blades . do. 40 330 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... do. 230 +19 0 7 6 





PAPIER:) -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS.— 
An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS 
cedented, whether as to extent, variety, a novelty. a Say eae 
ores [ae MAC HE = AYS, per 
set 0 coe B 2 0 
Ditto, IRON ditto | i a awd a 
WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS, equally low. 





ITCHEN REQUISITES (including BRUSHES 
and TURNERY), and every Article for the FURNISHING 


of KITCHENS is arranged in Four Sets, each complete rs itself. 


| 











ee 4 
= £. 8. d.\&. 8. d. oy &. a. a. 
Kitchen Utensils.................. |67 71124 5 Gio i 11313 3 
! 
Brushes and Turnery to suit ...... 24 5 75 610 718 83 71 
Total per Set.. elss 13 639 12 218 9 77 1 2} 


. Suitable for any mansion. 
A Ditto 2nd-class houses. 


Any single Article may be had at the same price quoted for it 
the different Lists.—For particul. a 
aan teladiubie bak particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, which 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. — The 

increased and increasing use of Gas in private houses has in- 
duced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect rt the various Mane 
facturers i in Metal and Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, 
Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, and Dwelling: 
rooms, as well as to have’ some designed expressly for him, which 
present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his Establishment ny largest 


i? 3. ne | for 3rd-class houses. 
4th ditto. 


| and most remarkable in the Kingdom, viz., from 128. 6d. t 


| 





WILLIAMS. BURTON confidently asserts histo be the largest, and | 


at the same time the best and most varied, assortment in the world. 


Brackets from 1s, 9d, 





ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 
in every variety, and of the newest and most recherché Patterns, 
are on SHOW. 
BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS, 16e. the Set of Six. 
Elegant modern patterns, 35s. Gd. to 49a. 6d. the Set. 
ee METAL, with ith - 
rans a. oe 44 without Silver-plated Handles, 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 91. to 261. the Set of Four. 
ge 3 TIN HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
‘0 308, 


BRITANNIA METAL, 21s. to 80s. 
ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Meta}, full size, 51. 5s. 
Ditto, on Nickel, full size, 10. 





ENDERS, STOVES, SEs 2B RANGES, 
FIRE- IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. f the above 

are requested, before finally desidiug, to visit the  HOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of coe Lay Ranges, Chim- 


ney-Pieces, Fire-[rons, and cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for vanes. novelty. be Denuty of of design, ex: 
q of work: or price. 





BLACK REGISTER STOVES from 8s. to 9. 58. 
BRIGHT ditto, or-molu ornaments, from 30. 88. to 332. 108. 
BRONZED FENDERS, from 3s. 6d. to 5I. 128, 

STEEL and OR-MOLU FENDERS, from 21. 10s. to 251. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, from 11. 128. to 1001. 

FIRE-IRONS (the Set of Three), from 38. 3d. to 4. 10s. 





REFBGseArerS —_ PORTABLE ICE- 
J S. 


PATENT VENTILATING DO 
Inches. 


onpyaar CONSTRUCTION. 
23 by ” by 26. 
7. 30 





A small size, with water 21. 
Ice Pails or Pots, 88. to 308.5 
Machines, 358, to 1308. 


AND ITS SUBURBS FREE. z 


"The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Bditor”—Adverti 
at “Tue Atuexagum Press,” 


Printed by Evwarp J. Francis, 


ts and B 





Letters to *t The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 
No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jomn Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.-C. 


Agents: for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies Edinburgh;—for Inxcayv, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 23, 1871, 
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